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TALKS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  MOORS. 

Chapter  I. 

Introductory. 

That  we  should  live  to  pass  the  12th  of  August  in 
town  !  We  cojild  not  have  been  worse  off  had  we  been 
in  Parliament.  By  the  way,  this  Reform  bill — even 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  must  allow — will  render  essential 
service  to  grouse,  blackcock,  and  ptarmigan.  And  yet, 
if  the  news  just  brought  us  by  stragglers  from  Dunkeld 
and  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  be  true,  these  feathered 
bipeds  have  already  suffered  more  severely  from  the  hands 
of  the  poacher,  than  they  would  have  done  from  those  of 
any  noble  licentiate  of  the  art  opposed  to  that  of  healing. 

But  to  our  story.  We  would  fain  beguile  the  thing  i 
we  are,  by  seeming  what  we  are  not.’*  We  would  be  off  j 
in  fancy,  if  not  in  reality,  to  the  heather-clad  hill  tops.  I 
There  is  a  triumphant  pride  in  tracking  our  game  athw’art 
them,  that  renders  the  after-sports  of  the  year  tame  and  ! 
commonplace.  Partridge-shooting  !  Name  it  not.  Puz-  I 
zling  about  paddocks,  under  the  shelter  of  trim  hedges—  I 
fit  occupation  for  dignified  parsons,  fit  and  wheezy  as  a  | 
dowager’s  lapdog — stands  much  upon  a  par  with  giving  j 
chase  to  the  poultry  within  the  purlieus  of  a  barn-yard.  ! 
It  is  something  to  thread  the  sere  and  rustling  woods  of  j 
October — to  inhale  the  breeze  already  rendered  sharp  j 
and  sweet  by  the  young  frosts — init,  after  all,  the  phea-  , 
sant  is  a  heavy  and  an  easy  shot.  Cocking  is  right  j 
subtle  shooting — it  is  to  the  more  robust  sorts  what  the 
delicacies  of  the  dialectician  are  to  a  plump  knock-me- 
down  reasoner  like  Cob1)ett — yet  is  killing  woodcocks 
much  akin  to  eating  them,  an  occasional  dainty  too  mini¬ 
kin  for  daily  use. 

We  would  conjure  up  while  sitting  in  this  our  study, 
what  time  the  gale,  tinkling  through  the  surrounding 
poplars,  varies  their  dark  green  by  exposing  the  hoary  sub¬ 
stratum  of  their  leaves,  the  remembrance  of  some  happy 
days  among  the  mountains.  Tlie  Nortli  Highlands  are  to¬ 
day  a  flight  beyond  us,  with  their  endless  hill  sides  and 
ravines,  their  myriads  of  grouse,  their  stately  red-deer, 
showing  their  tall  antlers  over  the  far  mountain  ridge  | 
between  us  and  the  horizon,  their  mists  and  whisky  stills  | 
— foggy  clouders  of  the  brain.  “  We  bridle  in  our  strug¬ 
gling  muse,”  and  soar  no  higher  than  one  of  those  moor¬ 
land  districts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  the  bent 
and  heather  contend  for  mastery  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
arable  land — the  domain  of  the  blackcock,  and  the  few 
grouse  which  that  bigger  and  bolder  warrior  permits  to 
linger  in  his  haunts. 

Ihe  night  preceding  the  dawn  of  the  12th  is  not 
oppressed  with  deep  slumber.  V/e  stretch  ourselves  on 
the  couch,  so  anxious  lest  we  should  sleep  too  long,  that 
we  start  up  in  terror  before  we  have  time  to  begin  a 
‘Ireain.  Ihe  livelong  night  is  spent,  struggling  in 
the  incidierency  ol  a  half-slumbrous  state,  loaded  with 
the  nightmare  of  an  undefined  dread  ;  between  a  wish 
to  sleep  and  a  craving  to  keep  awake.  e  muin- 
I'le  and  tumble,  ainl  toss,  and  are  cross,  and  grow  le- 

erish,  and  start  as  soon  as  the  tliiniiing  gloom  allows 


us  to  <liscern  the  shadows  of  furniture,  from  our  un¬ 
easy  bed,  unrcfreshed,  and  with  unsteady  hands.  The 
immersion  of  head  and  hands  in  the  cool  water  some¬ 
what  braces  us.  The  remains,  however,  of  our  tremu- 
iousness,  and  the  dim  uncertain  lights  mar  the  operations 
of  the  razor — our  chin  presents  an  alternation  of  deep 
gashes,  and  bristling  unmown  patches.  Our  first  care  is 
to  see  to  the  dogs — our  next  to  do  justice  to  the  huge 
breakfast — toast,  plain  and  buttered — oat  cakes — ham, 
fried  and  cold — fresh  herring,  kipper,  and  trout — butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs — tea  (more  properly  an  infusion  of  ash 
leaves)  and  whisky,  under  which  the  table  groans.  We 
are  not  hungry,  but  we  know  that  unless  we  take  care, 
we  soon  shall  be,  and  stow  in  each  for  half-a-dozen. 

Thus  it  happened  with  a  company  of  three,  who  started 
before  sunrise  from  a  little  village  lying  under  tlie  hulk¬ 
ing  shadow  of  Cairnsmuir,  on  the  12th  of  August,  18 — . 
Our  ponies  breasted  the  steep  braes,  and  spurned  behind 
them  the  huge  stones  which  encumbered  the  path,  as 
easily  as  they  had  on  the  previous  day  spun  along  the 
level  road.  A  grey  canopy  was  spread  high  above  us — 
not  clinging  to  the  hill  tops.  The  grass  was  wet— not 
with  devvdrops,  but  as  if  it  had  been  immersed  in  the 
river  and  replaced  with  the  glistening  fluid  attaching 
alike  to  every  atom  of  its  surface.  The  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  trees  clothing  the  steep  banks  of  the 
ravine  uj>  which  we  were  clambering,  and  the  cobwebs 
nestling  in  the  old  feal-dikes,  were  covered  with  watery 
globules. 

By  the  time  we  issued  from  the  glen,  and  looked 
abroad  over  earth  and  sea,  from  the  free  breast  of  the 
hills,  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  ;  but  his  presence 
could  only  be  detected,  by  an  occasional  silvery  gleam 
through  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  marbly  clouds  which 
o’erspread  the  sky,  or  some  straggling  ray  which  found  a 
path,  through  a  rent  diverging  from  us,  down  to  the  face 
of  the  waters,  crisped  by  the  early  breeze.  Allowing  our 
ponies  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  we  looked  round  on 
the  richly  varied  scene  which  lay  stretched  in  its  cool 
tints  before  us — headland  and  bay— brown  moor  and 
woodland — rocky  coast  and  sandy  beach — and  far  away 
over  the  Avaters  the  Isle  of  Man  showing  blue  and  dim 
I  in  the  distance.  We  then  clapped  spurs  to  the  willing 
animals,  and  away  we  cantered  through  the  heather  to 
I  the  spot  Avhere  the  day’s  work  was  to  commence.  The 
cavalry  were  then  intrusted  to  a  little,  idle,  nimble-foot¬ 
ed  and  long-winded  rascal — as  precious  a  block  to  hew  a 
poacher  out  of  as  heart  could  wish — who  had  kept  up 
with  us  all  the  way  on  foot,  witli  strict  injunctions  to 
see  the  others  snugly  accommodated  at  the  farm-house  in 
the  glen  beneath  us,  and  afterwards  find  his  Avay  Avith 
the  sumpLer  horse  in  good  time  to  the  place  Avhere  Ave  had 
resolved  to  take  luncheon. 

Our  guns  Avere  now  loaded,  and  our  percussion  caps 
I  carefully  and  iirmly  applied — the  dogs,  enfranchised  from 
their  couples,  bounded,  and  Avheeled,  an<l  barked  around 
us — e.ndi  sportsman,  aftiu*  a  short  pause,  took  olf  his 
sevei’al  way — we,  from  our  innate  asjuring  nature,  pre- 
lerring  to  k»*i*p  along  tin;  higli  l  idge  on  which  we  then 
were,  :inil  to  stretch  away  into  tlo!  interior.  We  re- 
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mained  for  some  time  after  our  companions  bad  left  us, 
watching  their  progress  as  they  descended  the  hill  in 
opposite  directions.  Each  with  his  good  double-barrel 
held  horizontally  in  his  depending  hand,  marched  stoutly 
onward,  his  dogs  puzzling  and  snuftiing  before  him 
through  the  heather  tufts,  round  which  hung  masses  of 
long  dried  bent.  Far  down  in  the  meadows  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  rural  labour  was  at  work. 
At  times  the  light  breeze  bore  up  to  our  ear  the  sound  of 
the  sharpening  scythe,  the  shouts  of  the  herds,  and  the 
bark  of  their  collies,  or  the  whistle  and  reproving  voice 
of  our  sportsmen.  The  clouds  grew  gradually  thinner, 
and  larger  spaces  of  the  blue  sky  momentarily  appeared. 
The  streams  glittered,  and  every  thing  began  to  look 
lighter  and  livelier  in  the  sunlight.  We  stood  wrapt  in 
a  pleasing  abstraction,  the  but  of  our  fowlingpiece  rested 
on  the  ground,  our  two  dogs  motionless  save  for  a  slight 
panting,  their  tongues  hanging  from  the  side  of  their 
mouths,  their  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  us.  At  this 
moment,  the  sound  of  a  shot  rung  up  the  hill  side,  we 
saw  the  smoke  wreathe  up  from  Henry’s  barrel,  our 
canine  attendants  gave  a  short  impatient  bark,  followed 
by  a  long  tremulous  whine.  We  threw  our  Joe  Man- 
ton  across  our  left  arm,  and  waving  with  our  right, 
Sancho  and  Dido  dashed  forward  along  the  hill. 

There  is  an  elasticity  in  heather  that  propels  the 
foot-passenger  onwards  he  knows  not  how.  We  trode 
proudly  forward,  our  good  dogs  fetching  long  circles 
through  the  heath  before  us.  We  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  birds  affected  the  valley  this  morning,  for  we 
heard  our  friends  blazing  away  long  before  any  thing  but 
two  passing  crows  had  met  our  gaze.  At  last,  just  as 
we  reached  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  Dido  made  a  dead 
point.  She  was  near  a  few  blocks  of  granite  lying  on 
the  bluff  end  of  the  ridge,  her  neck  was  curved  round,  her 
nostrils  inhaling  with  tremulous  delight  the  tainted  gale, 
her  fan-like  tall  was  stretched  stiflly  towards  us,  the  off 
forepaw  was  suspended  in  the  air.  Motionless  she  stood 
as  one  of  the  stones  before  her.  There  was  a  short 
stretch  of  black  bog,  studded  with  little  knolls  of  heath, 
between  our  position  and  hers.  With  the  thumb  of  our 
right  hand  on  the  dag,  and  the  forefinger  touching  the 
trigger,  our  left  supporting  the  extremity  of  the  stock, 
the  gun  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  we  sprung  swiftly 
and  silently  from  one  knoll  to  another,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  by  Dido’s  side.  Still  she  stood  motionless. 
Our  heart  beat  high.  We  urged  her  onward  with  a 
push  from  our  knee.  She  crouched  stealthily  forward 
a  few  paces,  and  again  checked.  We  repeated  the  ad¬ 
monition,  and  she  once  more  moved  forward  —  more 
rapidly,  but  noiselessly  as  ever,  her  belly  almost  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground.  Up  it  sprung,  a  patriarch  of  the 
moors,  as  we  knew  by  his  triumphant  crow,  and  the 
whistle  of  his  wings  as  he  turned  and  darted  down 
the  wind.  We  fired,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
With  the  most  hypocritical  pretence  of  indifference  we 
ordered  Dido  to  “  down  charge,”  and  proceeded  to  reload. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  dignity  of  manhood  was  upon 
us,  and  that  we  owed  a  good  example  to  our  four-footed 
servitor,  how  gladly  would  we  have  run  up  to  our  prize ! 
We  restrained  ourselves,  however,  arranging  every  thing 
more  slowly  and  sedulously  than  is  our  wont,  enjoying 
our  self-command.  At  last  we  gave  the  word  “  seek 
dead,”  and  Dido  sprang  forward.  He  was  a  glorious 
bird,  of  resplendent  plumage,  which  the  length  of  the 
shot  had  saved  even  from  being  rutiled. 

Hut  where  has  Sancho  been  all  this  time  ?  We  dared 
not  whistle  lest  he  should  have  pointed,  and  he  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  After  casting  our  eyes  fruitlessly  in 
every  direction,  we  peered  round  the  blocks  of  granite 
already  mentioned,  and  there  sure  enough  stood  the  old 
hero.  How  long  he  had  been  brought  to  a  stand  we  can¬ 
not  guess,  but  he  seemed  heartily  tired  of  his  position. 
Heavily  and  languidly  he  crawled  onward,  and  uprose  a 
hlarkrock.  big’  and  heavy  as  the  side  of  a  barn.  The 


fowlingpiece  came  to  our  shoulder  without  any  volition  on 
our  part.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  contem¬ 
plated  aiming  at  a  blackcock  before  the  twentieth.  Ihit 
the  instrument  once  there  it  required  no  slight  effort  to 
bring  it  down  undischarged.  We  know  not  how  the 
struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination  might  have 
ended,  had  the  debate  not  been  cut  short  by  the  contem¬ 
plated  booty  getting  out  of  shot.  We  took  down  the  gun 
even  then  with  considerable  reluctance,  and  regard  this 
act  of  self-denial  as  up  to  the  present  hour  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous  action  of  our  lives. 

What  was  now  to  he  done  ?  For  more  than  an  hour 
had  the  two  lucky  dogs  down  the  way  been  carrying  de¬ 
struction  into  the  heart  of  whole  packs — at  least  if  their 
deeds  in  any  way  corresponded  to  the  noise  they  were 
making — and  here  were  we,  master  as  yet  of  only  one 
poor  bird.  We  resolved  to  descend  from  our  altitudes. 
We  were  by  this  time  near  the  head  of  the  glen  along 
which  we  had  hitherto  walked — just  where  its  bottom 
rose,  and  the  hills  forming  its  sides  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
ceded  and  subsided,  thus  forming  a  capacious  basin,  the 
whole  surface  of  which  was  a  rich  intermixture  of  deep 
browns  and  yellows,  with  here  and  there  a  small  pool  of 
water  looking  blue  beneath  the  sky.  Henry  was  push¬ 
ing  up  the  other  side,  pounding  away  like  a  hero  ;  and 
as  he  (occasionally)  missed,  the  birds  were  driven  to¬ 
wards  us.  We  had,  moreover,  got  among  the  pools,  and 
the  crack  of  our  fowlingpiece  now  became  distinguish¬ 
able.  We  held  up  the  opposite  sides,  driving  alternately 
the  terrified  game  to  each  other.  Flushed  with  slaughter, 
we  hurried  onward,  looking  less  carefully  to  our  feet 
than  before,  when  unexpectedly  dash  we  went  over  head 
and  ears  into  a  peat-hag,  like  some  huge  ged,  when  the 
passenger  starts  him  from  the  shallows  upon  which  he 
has  been  basking. 

Emerging,  we  shook  our  ears  like  a  mouse  in  a  howl, 
and  looked  woefully  at  our  gun,  which,  as  Caesar  did  his 
Commentaries,  we  had  borne  aloft  through  the  danger. 
The  very  dogs  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke,  for  they  came 
snuffing  up  to  us,  and  then  bounded  away,  careering  in 
long  and  giddy  circles — till  Dido  emulated  our  example, 
which  seemed  to  cool  her  a  little.  Hal  stood  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  at  some  distance,  with  arms  akimbo,  looking  a  per¬ 
sonified  laugh.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  but  to  laugh 
too  ;  so,  stretching  ourselves  on  the  glowing  heather  to 
dry,  we  proceeded  to  draw  the  shot  from  both  barrels, 
and  to  sponge  them  with  some  dry  tow.  By  the  time 
we  had  reloaded  and  rose  to  proceed,  the  earth  had  hard¬ 
ened  over  the  surface  of  our  vestments,  and  we  looked 
not  unlike  a  walking  peat-stack,  or  a  hog  in  armour. 

Our  companion  was  out  of  sight.  The  breeze  had 
died  away.  The  reflected  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  from 
the  warm  surface  of  the  hollow,  concentrated  upon  us 
with  a  suffocating  glow.  The  strap  of  our  swelling  bag 
cut  the  shoulder  to  the  bone.  The  dogs  trailed  languidly 
at  our  heels,  with  drooping  heads  and  outstretched 
tongues,  lapping  eagerly  at  each  puddle  we  passed.  The 
scared  birds  whirred  away,  long  before  we  came  within 
shot.  We  deluged  our  inside  with  black  water,  soft  as 
noyau,  though  not  so  sweet,  slightly  tempered  with 
whisky  from  our  flask,  but  all  in  vain.  In  that  crater 
of  sunbeams,  neither  sport  nor  comfort  were  to  be  found 
— our  only  chance  was  in  pushing  for  its  upper  edge. 

A  different  scene  here  presented  itself.  A  long  track 
of  level  morass,  black  as  Erebus,  stretched  out  to  the 
horizon.  Through  this  a  broad  black  brook,  with  innu¬ 
merable  circular  patches  of  blue,  seemingly  oleaginous 
scum  on  its  surface,  soaked  its  noiseless  way.  The  range 
which  we  had  all  the  morning  been  gradually  ascending, 
rose  considerably  above  the  level  of  this  moor,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  abrupt  declivity  w'hich  sunk 
down  to  it.  At  oblique  angles  with  the  heights  on  which 
we  stood,  came  down  some  of  the  spurs  of  the  giant 
Cairnsmuir,  both  together  forming  a  >vall  to  fence  the 
dark  level  from  the  sea  blasts.  The  tw'o  mountain  ridges 
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were  separated  by  a  steep  rocky  ravine— its  sides  clothed 
profusely  with  mountain  ash,  down  which  the  waters  of 
the  brook  we  have  mentioned  brawled  lustily.  Further 
down  the  glen  opened,  and  meadow  bottoms  might  be 
seen  shaded  with  the  dark  alder.  And  smoke  curled  up 
from  low  cottages  of  unhewn  stone,  their  walls  and 
thatched  roofs  overgrown  with  lichens  and  wild  weeds, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible  from  the  hill  side.  These 
are  the  last  abodes  of  men — the  dwellings  which  penetrate 
furthest  into  the  waste.  No  roads  lead  to  them,  perme¬ 
able  to  any  kind  of  carriage— the  environs  of  the  rude 
huts  laugh  Glenburnie  to  scorn — their  uneven  damp  clay 
Hoors  strike  chill  to  the  heart — their  shining  sooty  rafters 
drop  down  oil  upon  you ;  yet  even  here  has  the  parochial 
schoolmaster  penetrated, — even  here  do  we  find  the  hard, 
shrewd,  enterprising,  and  cheerfully  enduring  Scottish 
peasant.  On  Sundays  do  the  inmates  of  these  dwellings 
pour  down  the  glen  to  the  kirk,  “  braw  as  the  best.” 
Talk  of  a  reel  in  a  bottle  !  w  hat  is  that  stale  puzzle  when 
compared  with  clean  clothes  in  such  damp  smoky  recep¬ 
tacles  ? 

But  we  were  this  day,  like  Wordsworth’s  I^iiddon, 
impelled  utterly  to  desert  the  haunts  of  men ;  so  racing 
down  the  hill  side,  we  soon  found  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  the  morass.  Crossing  the  stream  as  best  we  might, 
we  pursued  its  course  upwards  along  the  base  of  a  steep 
eminence,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  grey  schistus  fre¬ 
quently  cropped  out  from  among  the  long  bleached  grass, 
and  some  solitary  hawthorn  would  at  times  cast  a  grate¬ 
ful  shadow  from  its  green  leaves  over  the  cool  grey  rock. 
Onwards  we  pressed,  pausing  at  times  to  pluck  the  rich 
blackberries  (l^ottice,  irw/wm/es)  from  the  thick  briers  that 
grew  rankly  around  the  base  of  the  rock,  but  neither 
stinting  nor  staying  in  our  speed,  for  we  knew  that  there 
lay  a  feathered  El  Dorado  before  us,  of  the  existence  of 
which  our  companions  were  ignorant. 

Reaching  the  extremity  of  the  eminence  we  had  been 
skirting,  we  doubled  it  with  an  intention  of  thus  falling 
back  upon  the  spot  appointed  for  luncheon.  Now  were 
we  in  a  scene  of  utter  loneliness.  No  trace  of  human 
habitation  was  to  be  seen — neither  flocks  nor  herds  gave 
life  to  the  valley — not  a  tree  rose  above  the  solid  outline  | 
of  the  ground.  Behind  us  stretched  the  black  and  level 
morass.  On  one  side  rose  as  if  to  eternity,  a  tremendous 
mass  of  granite,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  rarely 
sprinkled  thin  tufts  of  sapless  half-grown  heath — on  the 
other,  sloped  up  a  round-backed  ascent,  which  elsewhere 
might  have  looked  huge,  but  which  here  beside  its  giant 
neighbour  showed  like  a  molehill.  The  bottom  of  the 
valley  was  a  deep  flow  moss.  Half-way  up  the  lesser  j 
hill  the  treacherous  green  betrayed  to  the  experienced 
eye  the  springs  that  lay  beneath  its  seemingly  firm  sur- 
lace.  Immediately  above  this  region,  commenced  the 
heather.  The  surface  of  the  ground  seen  from  a  distance  i 
appeared  unbroken,  but  on  nearer  approach,  was  found 
crossed  and  intersected  by  a  thousand  gullies,  the  shal¬ 
lowest  the  depth  of  a  tall  man,  through  which  the  rain 
and  spring  water  found  its  way  to  the  marsh  beneath. 
^Ve  knew  that  in  this  broken  ground,  close  by  the  edge 
of  the  springs,  our  game  would  on  such  a  day  be  found 
congregated.  We  trode  lightly,  therefore,  over  the  slip¬ 
pery  heath,  a  light  breeze  now  beginning  to  lift  the  hair 
Irom  off  our  temples,  and  occasionally  a  small  light  blue 
butterfly  rising  on  the  wing,  as  if  to  assure  us  that  even 
here  life  was  not  extinct. 

AV  ere  we  inclined  to  brag — but  no,  we  leave  that  to 
others.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  rejoined  our  compa¬ 
nions  at  the  trysting-tree  by  the  time  that  the  knolls  and 
bushes  around  us  began  to  cast  longer  shadows,  and  a 
^fter  and  mellower  light  to  repose  on  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects.  1  hey  were  seated  with  a  profusion  of  good  things 
around  them  on  a  cloth  spread  at  the  root  ofa  scrubby  haw¬ 
thorn,  the  stump  of  which  was  red  and  greasy,  from  the 
requent  contact  of  the  sheep,  while  its  twigs  retaine<l 
patches  ot  their  wool.  From  our  resting-place  we  looked 


down  upon  the  gorge  of  a  valley  opening  upon  the  bay. 
Its  surface  was  gently  undulating.  Near  the  shore  was 
rich  tillage— towards  the  uplands  were  meadows.  On 
a  rough  unshorn  eminence  immediately  beneath  the  spot 
where  the  hills  contracted  into  a  glen,  with  a  few  ash 
trees  around  them,  stood  the  ivy-clad  walls  of  a  deserted 
church  ;  beside  them  a  few  dark-coloured  grave-stones 
showed  themselves  among  the  long  grass.  Light  fleecy 
clouds  had  stolen  across  the  sky.  The  sun  was,  how¬ 
ever,  still  unobscured,  and  hung  at  some  distance  above 
the  low  tongue  of  land  which  stretched  out  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  bay.  All  his  quarter  of  the  heavens  was 
golden,  and  the  still  waters  were  golden  also.  The  valley 
was  steeped  in  the  mellow  light.  Here  and  there  thin 
patches — not  of  vapour— but  of  dimness,  as  if  the  dews 
were  fluttering  and  essaying  their  young  wings  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  sunset — hovered  close  to  the  ground.  There 
was  no  breeze,  and  yet  the  air  was  gratefully  cool.  The 
voice  of  the  corn-craik  and  the  deep  crowding  of  the  cushat 
rose  upon  our  ears  from  the  lowlands.  It  was  a  blessed 
I  evening. 

Even  at  such  an  hour,  however,  the  ‘‘innocent  frail¬ 
ties”  of  our  nature  must  be  gratified.  We  threw  our¬ 
selves  upon  the  viands  most  unsentimentally.  And 
while  we  were  thus  engaged  our  companions  were  empty¬ 
ing  our  bag,  and  comparing  notes  on  our  respective  suc¬ 
cess. 

“  I  have  beat  you  to-day,”  exclaimed  the  W.S,  triumph¬ 
antly. 

Without  removing  the  bone  from  between  our  teeth, 
at  the  tendons  of  which  we  were  ravenously  rugging,  we 
cast  a  glance  at  his  ostentatiously  paraded  prey,  “  You 
must  have  kept  very  close  on  the  low  lands  to-day.  How 
many  partridges  have  you  there?”  He  was  silent. 

Having  satisfied  the  cr.avings  of  appetite,  we  called  a 
council  of  war.  It  was  resolved  to  shoot  no  more  that 
day  ;  so  Gillie  Whitefoot  was  ordered  to  load  the  game 
on  the  animal  which  had  brought  the  provisions,  to 
leave  word  at  the  farm-house  that  we  should  want  our 
steeds  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  to  hurry  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  with  our  booty,  where  he  was  to  order  the  landlady 
to  provide  supper. 

“  And  now  for  a  nap.”  But  the  youngest  imp  of  the 
company  was  resolved  that  this  should  not  be  our  pastime. 
He  hovered  about  us  like  a  gad-fly,  buzzing  and  stinging, 
playing  a  thousand  monkey  tricks,  until  both  seniors,  as 
the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  his  mischief,  started  from 
their  recumbent  posture,  and  gave  him  chase.  He 
“  jinked  them  about  the  muckle  thorn,”  until,  by  their 
exertions,  all  drowsiness  was  thrown  off.  He  then 
stopped.  “  Now  you  will  be  social,  so  sit  down  and 
‘  gie’s  yer  cracks.*  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  unendu¬ 
rable  as  two great  hulking  fellows  snoring  away  the  blessed 
sunshine.” 

“  And  how  does  your  wisdom  propose  we  should 
pass  the  time,  now  that  you  have  shaken  us  out  of  our 
dreams  ?” 

“  After  the  approved  fashion  of  the  good  old  times— 
in  story-telling.  You,  I  know,  have  wandered  moping 
over  every  foot  of  these  hills  by  night  and  by  day,  in 
storm  and  in  calm.  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  not  an  old 
wife  in  the  district  whom  you  have  not  subjected  to  ‘  the 
question,*  nor  a  charter  chest  into  which  you  have  not 
poked  that  long  nose  of  yours.  So  just  try  your  skill  for 
once  as  an  improvisatore.** 

And  as  the  scene  upon  which  we  were  looking  down 
had  recalled  vividly  to  our  recollection  one  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  district,  we  indulged  his  whim— in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  reader  shall  learn  next  week. 
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The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  By 
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The  history  of  Ireland,  since  its  annexation  to  the 
English  crown,  is  dark  and  troublous,  one  tissue  of  wrongs, 
oppression,  and  fierce  retaliation.  These  evils  are,  how¬ 
ever,  less  attributable  to  the  character  of  any  individual 
or  association  of  men,  than  to  the  anomalous  constitution 
of  her  government. 

By  the  first  conquest,  Ireland  became  an  appanage  of 
the  English  crown  ;  but  except  that  they  had  the  same 
common  head,  there  was  no  farther  connexion  between 
that  kingdom  and  England.  The  nobles  whose  personal 
bravery  and  followers  enabled  Henry  to  reduce  the 
island,  and  his  successors  to  retain  it,  were  rewarded  with 
lands,  and  became,  as  well  as  the  natives,  denizens  of 
Ireland.  The  nation  had  its  Parliaments,  by  which, 
along  with  the  king,  in  emulation  of  the  English  con¬ 
stitution,  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  and  civil  polity 
maintained.  Ireland  was,  in  theory  at  least,  a  free 
kingdom. 

At  no  period  of  our  history  since  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  have  the  Kings  of  England  been  able  to  carry  on 
extensive  undertakings  without  calling  upon  their  sub¬ 
jects  for  aid.  The  subjection  of  Ireland  forced  them  to 
make  many  applications  to  Parliament ;  and  that  body, 
as  it  grew  in  power  and  importance,  naturally  arrogated 
to  itself  a  voice,  more  or  less  potential,  in  prescribing  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  towards  that  country.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  when  the  nominal  representatives  became 
for  a  short  time  in  reality  the  masters  of  Britain,  the 
habit  of  viewing  Ireland  as  subject,  not  only  to  the 
crown,  but  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  strengthened.  When,  finally,  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  from  the  thrones  of  Scotland  and 
England,  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  manifested  an 
inclination  to  retain  their  old  king,  the  victory  of  the 
Boyne,  and  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  confirmed  the 
English  nation  in  the  opinion  that  Ireland  was  a  subor¬ 
dinate  territory, — a  fief  of  the  sister  island, — and  bound 
to  receive  her  laws.  This  sentiment  was  never  explicitly 
expressed  ;  but  it  is  the  only  principle  upon  which  the 
system  of  policy  long  pursued  by  our  government  towards 
that  country  admits  of  explanation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Bevolution, 
the  relation  in  which  England  stood  to  Ireland  was 
exactly  that  in  which  she  sought  to  stand  to  the  colonies. 
The  spirit  with  which  the  latter  vindicated  their  rights 
was  not  long  of  awakening  sympathetic  feelings  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Irish  nation.  About  1780,  the  weakness 
of  the  British  government  forced  it  to  call  upon  the  inha. 
bitants  of  Ireland  to  arm  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  an  apprehended  invasion.  Men  already  excited 
to  enquiry,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  feeling  their  rulers 
dependent  upon  them,  were  not  long  of  commencing  a 
career  of  agitation — as  it  would  be  called  now-a-days — 
which  soon  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
nullity  of  laws,  passed  by  a  British  Parliament,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  internal  concerns  of  that  island. 

This  was  only  a  cession  of  their  just  rights  to  the 

Irish.  It  was  the  first  clause  in  their  Magna  Charta, _ 

it  placed  them  as  freemen  beside  their  fellow-subjects. 
But  the  interests  of  the  empire  required  that  this  should 
only  be  a  preliminary  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  at  the 
same  time  that  it  introduced  equal  rights  introduced  the 
germ  of  disunion.  No  two  provinces  of  a  free  state  can 
long  remain  united  which  possess  distinct  legislatures, 
judicial  establishments,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  execu¬ 
tives.  An  incorporating  union  was  the  only  step  which 
could  now  keep  the  empire  from  falling  asunder. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  looking  back  that  we  can  clearly 


understand  a  constitution  like  our  own,  which  has  deve¬ 
loped  itself,  without  the  prescription  of  one  transcendant 
mind,  as  emergencies  required.  Those  who  live  under 
it— nay,  those  who  contribute  to  its  formation — rather 
feel  than  understand  its  bearings.  They  grope  and 
struggle  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  till  out  of  the  conflict  of 
passions  and  opinions  goes  forth  something  not  exactly 
corresponding  to  what  either  party  contemplated.  And 
thus  it  was  in  Ireland.  The  ruling  party  felt  that  the 

hold  of  England  upon  the  country  had  been  loosened, _ 

they  feared  dismemberment, — but  sought  to  prevent  it 
by  makeshifts,  expedients,  and  coups-d'etaf.  The  pa¬ 
triots  saw  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  right  of  thoir 
country  to  rank  coequal  with  England, — they  saw, 
darkly  at  first,  but  by  degrees  more  clearly,  the  necessitv 
of  throwing  aside  the  fragments  of  their  old  fetters,  which 
clung  to  them  in  their  elective  and  representative  sys¬ 
tem.  But  there  arose  no  one  man  among  them  whose 
mind  was  competent  to  grasp  the  full  wants  of  the  nation. 
Hence  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and  all  that  prepares 
the  way  for  civil  commotion. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  in  Ireland  ingredients  to 
mingle  with  this  black  draught  until  it  should  overflow. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  people  belonged  to  a  proscribed 
and  persecuted  religion.  The  greater  proportion  were, 
besides,  poor  in  the  extreme  and  miserably  ignorant.  Of 
the  wealthier  classes,  all  the  more  stirring  spirits  had 
been  driven  to  take  service  in  foreign  nations,  and  thus  to 
a  lingering  spark  of  national  enmity  was  added  an  alien 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  the  tone  to  the 
country.  But  more  than  this,  the  theoretical  and  im¬ 
practicable  tenets  of  the  Encyclopaedists  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  imbibed  by  those  who  naturally  fell  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  agitation  of  a  great  constitutional  question. 
It  will  ever  be  found,  that  the  fiercest  democratical  sen¬ 
timents  accord  best  with  uneducated  children  of  passion, 
bowed  down  and  degraded  by  oppression. 

This  retrospect  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  claims  to  the  joint 
character  of  hero  and  martyr,  which  has  been  so  perti¬ 
naciously  claimed  for  him.  We  now  turn  to  this  en¬ 
quiry-. 

Down  to  page  265  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Moore’s 
work,  we  meet  his  hero  almost  exclusively  in  a  private 
c.apacity.  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  dedicated 
to  his  brief  and  stormy  political  career.  In  our  present 
investigation,  however,  we  must  keep  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  history  fixedly  in  our  eye,  because  it  shows  us  the 
gradual  formation  of  his  character,  ,and  still  more  because 
it  is  clear,  explicit,  and  admirably  executed ;  wdiile  the 
second  part — that  which  refers  to  his  public  life — is  in 
the  highest  degree  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Either 
the  materials  for  this  portion  of  the  narrative  have  been 
insiiflicient,  or  the  biographer  has  wished  to  mistify  his 
readers,  by  strewing  before  them  heaps  of  trite  general 
remarks,  sparkling  similies,  and  gorgeous  words,  to  hide 
his  poverty  in  facts. 

The  former  of  the  portions  into  which  we  have  divided 
the  work,  contains  the  history  of  Lord  Edward  from  his 
birth  till  his  thirty-second  year.  He  was  born  in  170o, 
a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Leinster.  His  father  died 
during  his  infancy,  and  his  mother  married  again  soon 
after — a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have  united  in 
an  uncommon  degree  warmth  of  heart  and  shrewdness 
of  head.  The  family  settled  for  some  years  in  France, 
and  in  that  country  Lord  Edward  received  the  first  ru¬ 
diments  of  education.  He  was  destined  for  a  military 
life,  and  this  prospect  gave  the  tone  to  his  studies.  IB 
returned  to  England  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  soon  after 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  militia  regiment,  llew^as 
next  year  transferred  to  a  regiment  (>1  the  line  ;  and  in 
1781  he  landed  at  Charlestown,  where  Lord  Ilawdon 
was  held  in  check  by  the  operations  of  Greene.  Having 
displayed  on  one  occasion  a  wonderful  degree  of  proinpti* 
tude  in  an  unforeseen  emergency,  he  was  rewarded  witi* 
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a  staff  appointment,  in  which  situation  he  displayed  a 
spirit  of  restless  enterprise  and  romantic  bravery.  On 
his  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
and  seems  at  one  time  to  have  fairly  commenced  the 
study  of  constitutional  law.  This,  however,  was  soon 
laid  aside  :  he  entered  at  Woolwich,  and  again  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession.  Meeting  with  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  love,  he  resolved,  with  much  magnanimity,  to 
seek  forgetfulness  in  active  service,  and  for  this  purpose 
joined  his  regiment,  at  that  time  stationed  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  an  indefatigable  drill,  and,  during  the 
idleness  of  the  winter  months,  demonstrated  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  shorter  road  to  Quebec,  by  making  the  Journey 
himself,  in  company  with  five  comrades.  His  amuse¬ 
ments  were  hunting,  skating,  and  excursions  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  Now,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  re¬ 
ceipt  for  a  wounded  heart  is  active  employment,  there  is 
equal  certaint}^  that  that  employment  must  be  such  as  to 
occupy  the  mind  exclusively.  Iloutine  and  mechanical - 
duties  offer  dangerous  temptations  to  indulgence  in  re¬ 
verie.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  Lord  Edward, 
in  whom  sentiment  predominated  most  decidedly  over 
both  intellect  and  imagination, — wdio  had  taken  the  tone 
of  his  mind  from  that  society  in  whicli  the  principles  of 
Rousseau  were  most  fashionable — and  whose  hours  of  re¬ 
laxation  were  spent  in  the  mysterious  loneliness  of  a 
primeval  forest.  His  connexion  with  Fox  brought  him, 
at  his  return  to  England,  into  the  circle  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  at  that  time  more  engaged  in  attacking  the  political 
systems  of  others,  than  in  propagating  one  of  their  own. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  French  Revolution  exploded  ; 
Lord  Edward  hastened  to  Paris  ;  attached  himself,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  to  the  ultra-democratic 
party;  publicly  renounced  his  hereditary  honours;  was 
on  tins  account  dismissed  the  British  army ;  and  return¬ 
ed  home  the  avowed  enemy  of  government. 

For  two  years  after  his  return,  however,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  political  associations 
of  the  day.  He  had  made  a  love-match  while  in  France 
with  a  daughter  of  Madame  Genlis,  and  found  his  chief 
happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1795,  that  he  drew  closer  the  bonds  between  him 
and  the  opponents  of  government ;  and  it  was  1796  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  association  of  United  Irishmen.  We 
extract  the  account  of  the  organization  of  this  body,  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  from  IMr  Moore. 

“  On  the  remodelling,  however,  of  the  association,  in 
1795,  the  new  imj)ulse  given  to  its  principle  by  the  recall 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  its 
numbers,  called  for  a  plan  of  organization  more  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  advance  of  the  cause  ;  and,  for  all  the 
purposes,  as  'well  of  secrecy,  as  of  concert  and  uniformity 
ot  action,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  devise  a  plan 
more  efficient  than  that  which  they  adopted.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  mixture  of  persons  unknown  to  each  other. 
It  was  fixed  that  no  society  should  consist  of  more  than 
twelve  persons,  and  those,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
Name  street  or  neighbourhood.  By  each  of  these  societies 
nt  twelve,  a  secretary  was  chosen,  and  the  secretaries  of 
five  such  societies  formed  a  committee,  called  the  Lower 
Baronial.  The  next  step  in  the  scale  was  the  Upper  Ba¬ 
ronial  Committee,  to  constitute  which  ten  Lower  Ba- 
ronials  sent  each  a  member  ;  and  above  this  rose  again 
the  District  or  County  Committee,  composed  of  one 
member  chosen  from  each  Upper  Baronial. 

“  Having  provided,  by  these  successive  layers,  as  it 
were,  ot  delegated  authority — each  exercising  a  superin¬ 
tendence  over  that  immediately  below  it — for  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  several  counties  and  populous  towns,  they 
next  superadded,  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  a  Fro- 
vincial  Committee,  composed  of  two  or  sometimes  three 
members,  elected  from  each  of  the  county  committ(*es ; 
^nd,  lastly,  came  tlie  Executive— the  apex  of  the  system 
—which  consisted  ot  five  persons,  chosen  in  such  a  man- 
tier  from  the  Provincial  Committees  as  to  leave  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  latter  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  individuals 
selected.  Over  the  whole  body  thus  organized,  the 
Executive  possessed  full  command,  and  could  transmit 
its  orders  with  but  little  risk  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  Union — one  member  of  the  Executive  communicating 
them  to  one  member  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  and  he 
again  to  the  secretaiy  of  the  County  Committee,  who,  in 
like  manner,  passed  them  down  through  the  secretaries 
of  the  Baronials,  and  these  on  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
subordinate  societies. 

“  The  facility  with  which  it  was  found  that  this  plan, 
though  designed,  at  first,  for  a  purely  civil  organization, 
could  be  transferred,  without  change  of  its  structure,  to 
military  purposes,  rendered  it  a  doubly  formidable  engine 
in  the  hands  that  now  directed  it.  The  secretary  of  each 
subordinate  society  of  twelve  was  transformed  easily  into 
a  sergeant  or  corporal ;  the  delegate  of  five  societies  to  a 
Lower  Baronial  became  a  captain  with  sixty  men  under 
his  command,  and  the  delegate  of  ten  Lower  Baronials 
to  a  County  or  District  Committee  took  rank  as  a  colonel 
at  the  head  of  .a  battalion  of  six  hundred  men.” 

By  this  body.  Lord  Edward  rvas  dispatched  to  the 
continent  in  order  to  negotiate  for  assistance  from  France, 
from  which  he  returned  without  having  effected  any 
thing.  Shortly  after  his  admission,  he  was  the  means  of 
giving  the  association  a  military  character.  In  1797,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  an  immediate 
rising.  From  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  this  plan  till 
March  1798,  the  insurgent  leaders  were  laboriously  idle, 
counting  their  forces,  (as  marshalled  on  paper,)  and  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  of  accessions  to  their  funds,  (driblets  at 
long  intervals  of  L.  10,  or  L.  IB.)  At  the  date  just  men¬ 
tioned,  three  of  the  insurgent  leaders  were  arrested,  and 
Lord  ^Edward  with  difficulty  escaped.  The  anticipated 
rising  had  been  (|uelled  in  three  provinces  ;  in  Leinster 
alone  was  a  feeble  and  isolated  blow  struck.  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  hovered  about  Dublin  for  two  months  after  his 
evasion  from  arrestment ;  and  at  last  concocted  a  plan  ibr 
seizing  the  capital.  Just  as  his  plot  was  on  the  eve  of 
exploding,  he  was  seized  in  bed,  (the  17th  or  18th  May, 
1798,)  and  so  desperately  wounded  during  his  defence, 
that  he  not  long  after  died  in  prison. 

This  recapitulation,  tedious  though  it  may  have  been, 
places  us  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  Lord  Edward’s  real 
value.  He  was  a  man  of  the  kindest  heart,  the  purest 
sentiments,  the  most  unbending  sense  of  honour,  the  most 
reckless  bravery.  He  had  talents  sufficient  to  render  him 
an  enterprising  and  skilful  officer.  It  docs  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  from  any  passage  in  his  life,  that  he  possessed  the 
talents  of  a  military  leader.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  miserably  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  character  and  ac<piaintancc 
with  the  structure  of  society.  From  the  same  source  we 
derive  our  proof  that  he  was  wanting  in  that  power  of 
combination  and  commanding  weight  of  character  that 
alone  enable  men  to  impel  their  fellows  to  the  attainment 
of  some  great  end.  His  whole  history  proves  that  his 
conduct  was  dictated  by  feeling  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  reflection  or  calculation.  Such  a  character  may  be  a 
dazzling  object  in  a  romance,  but  is  out  of  place  influ¬ 
encing  a  nation’s  destiny.  We  admire  its  excelling  love¬ 
liness,  viewed  only  in  reference  to  itself,  but  we  feel  its 
feebleness  and  presumption  when  daring  to  act  for  the 
interests  of  others.  We  love  Lord  Edward  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  we  admire  him  on  his  adventurous  jour¬ 
ney,  we  regard  with  astonishment  that  generous  spirit 
which  rises  more  buoyant  the  more  overwhelming  adverse 
circumstances  become.  But  when  we  regard  his  conduct 
and  his  fate,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  he  deserved 
it.  In  the  first  place,  he  deserved  it  by  that  law  of  phy¬ 
sical  necessity  which  ordains,  that  all  who  grapple  with 
an  undertaking  exceeding  their  strength  must  succumb. 
We  cannot  pity  a  man  who  wantonly  rushes  upon  inevi¬ 
table  destruction.  In  the  second  place,  he  deserved  it  in 
virtue  of  that  great  moral  law,  that  he  who  relies  upon 
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the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  emergencies  when  great  national  questions 
can  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  We  do  not 
stop  to  enquire,  whether  the  crisis  of  Irish  affairs,  in 
1798,  were  of  this  nature,  because  it  is  unnecessary. 
Whenever  a  party  desert  argument  for  the  sword,  how¬ 
ever  justifiable  in  so  doing,  they  set  their  lives  upon  a 
cast,  and  have  no  right  to  complain  if  the  throw  is  against 
them. 

What,  then,  has  occasioned  the  Irish  apotheosis  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  when  many  equally  amiable, 
equally  honest,  and  infinitely  greater  men,  fell,  scarcely 
heard  of,  in  the  same  cause?  In  the  first  place,  the 
insurgents,  wishing  to  cast  around  their  cause  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  leader  of  high  birth,  exaggerated  his  importance 
to  a  most  ridiculous  extent.  Next,  his  noble  relations 
unable  to  comprehend  how  one  of  their  great  house  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  fate  as  his  untitled  associates, 
weeped  and  howled  as  if  for  a  wager.  The  good-natured 
public,  finding  all  that  was  said  4>f  his  private  virtues  true, 
as  usual  gave  him  credit  for  the  rest.  Lastly,  Mr  Moore, 
who  is  just  at  home  in  such  a  theme,  has  taken  up  his 
penny  trumpet,  and  “  blawn  baith  loud  and  shrill.” 
Alas  !  It  is  not  by  such  champions  that  Ireland  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  danger  still  impending  over  her.  Nor  is  it 
by  holding  up  such  as  models  of  emulation  for  her  youth, 
that  a  healthy  moral  and  political  feeling  is  to  be  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  that  nation. 

Mr  Moore’s  character  as  ii  historian  and  biographer,  are 
already  pretty  accurately  appreciated.  We  have  left  our¬ 
selves  no  room  for  this  topic  at  present,  but  “  there’s  a 
braw  time  coining” — when  his  History  of  Ireland  shall 
make  its  appearance. 


Narrative  of  a  Captivity  and  Advmlures  in.  lu  ancc,  and 
Flanders,  between  the  Years  1803  cr/it/  1809.  liy  Ed¬ 
ward  Boys,  Commander,  when  a  Midshipman  in  his 
Majesty’s  Ship  Flnebe.  London.  1831. 

AVe  confess  we  were  rather  disappointed  with  this 
volume  of  Mr  Boys.  Not  that  it  does  not  contain  a 
variety  of  very  well-written  matter,  and  spirited  descrip¬ 
tions  of  as  many  “  moving  accidents”  and  “  hairbreadth 
’scapes”  as  might  have  won  the  heart  of  Ilesdemona  her¬ 
self,  but  because  the  eventful  period  during  which  the 
circumstances  recorded  took  j)lace,  and  the  nature  of  the 
service  in  which  the  author  was  engaged,  had  led  us  to 
expect  something  of  a  totally  dilferent  nature.  A  priori, 
we  were  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  personal  “  adven¬ 
tures”  of  a  British  naval  ollicer,  during  the  most  dazzling 
era  of  British  naval  glory,  must  have  teemed  with  inte¬ 
resting  details  of  hard-contested  actions  and  glorious  vic¬ 
tories,  of  fights  that  were  “  fought  till  ne’er  a  stick 
would  stand,”  of  the  self-devotion  of  glory-loving  crews, 
the  blowing  up  of  magazines,  and  the  daring  yard-arm 
cutlass-in-hand  boardings ;  and  must  have  contained  be¬ 
sides  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  valiant  Nelson  and  “  his 
jovial  crew,”  and  have  brought  us  in  close  contact  with 
many  others  of  Britain’s  proudest  sea  commanders.  But 
not  a  word  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Boys’  adven¬ 
tures  ;  and  hence  our  disappointment.  For  eleven  pages 
the  author’s  “  path  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  mountain 
wave,”  at  the  twelfth  he  is  taken  into  captivity ;  and  it 
is  not  till  the  end  of  the  volume  that  we  hear  of  his  final 
“  redemption  thence.”  To  us,  who  expected  <[uite  an¬ 
other  sort  of  reading,  the  detailed  account  of  the  various 
attempts  made  to  drop  down  the  ramparts,  and  leap  the 
top  of  Valenciennes,  and  the  constant  and  reiterated 
frustration  of  these,  was  rather  tiresome.  What  might 
indeed  render  it  more  so,  was,  that  we  knew  beforehand 
that  every  successive  scheme  of  escape  was  sure  to  be 
nullified  ;  for  how  could  any  attempt,  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  middle  of  the  volume,  possibly  succeed,  when 
it  was  previously  arranged  that  nothing  of  the  sort  should 
be  achieved  till  within  a  few  pages  ol  the  end  ? 


Our  tastes  may,  however,  be  too  fastidious  ;  and  wc  do 
not  by  any  means  deny,  that  there  are  many  readers  to 
whom  Mr  Boys’  adventures  will  be  highly  entertaining. 
To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  narration  of  feats  of  bold 
daring,  and  adventurous  ingenuity,  of  hardy  recklessness 
of  danger,  and  the  manly  endurance  of  the  most  dreadful 
privations,  we  sincerely  recommend  this  volume  ;  and  as 
a  foretaste  of  what  they  may  expect,  we  would  present 
them  with  the  following  extract : 

“  It  was  now  blowing  very  fresh,  and  was  so  dark 
and  cloudy,  that  not  a  star  could  be  seen  ;  the  leaves  were 
falling  in  abundance,  and,  as  they  were  blown  over  the 
stones,  kept  up  a  constant  rustling  noise,  which  was  par¬ 
ticularly  favourable  to  the  enterprise ;  indeed,  things 
wore  so  i)romising  an  appearance,  that  we  resolved  to 
take  leave  of  a  few  other  of  our  brother  officers.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Messrs  Halford,  Uochfort,  Wright,  Aliller, 
Mahony,  Robinson,  and  two  others,  were  invited.  To 
these  I  detailed  our  exact  situation,  the  difficulties  wc 
had  to  contend  with,  and  the  means  of  surmounting 
them ;  reminded  them  of  our  letter  to  the  commandant 
of  last  month,  and  the  glory  of  putting  our  threats  into 
execution  in  spite  of  his  increased  vigilance ;  read  the 
one  we  had  that  afternoon  written,  and  proposed  that 
any  of  them  should  follow  that  chose  ;  but  with  this 
stipulation,  that  they  allowed  four  hours  to  elapse  before 
they  made  the  attempt.  Upon  which,  it  being  a  (juarter 
past  eight.  Hunter  and  I,  with  woollen  socks  over  our 
shoes,  that  our  footsteps  might  not  be  heard,  and  each 
having  a  rope,  a  small  poker  or  a  stake,  and  knapsack, 
took  leave  of  our  friends,  and  departed. 

“  We  first  went  into  the  back-yard,  and,  assisted  by 
Roch fort,  who  was  now  convalescent,  but  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  join  the  party,  got  over  the  wall,  passed  through 
the  garden  and  palisades,  crossed  the  road,  and  climbed 
silently  upon  our  hands  and  knees  up  the  bank,  at  the 
back  of  the  north  guard-room,  lying  perfectly  still  as  the 
sentinels  approached,  and,  as  they  receded,  again  advan¬ 
cing,  until  we  reached  the  parapet  over  the  gateway  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  upper  citadel.  Here  the  breastwork,  over 
which  we  had  to  creep,  was  about  five  feet  high,  and 
fourteen  thick  ;  and,  it  being  the  highest  part  of  the 
citadel,  we  Avere  in  danger  of  being  seen  by  several  sen¬ 
tinels  below ;  but,  fortunately,  the  cold  bleak  wind  in¬ 
duced  some  of  them  to  take  shelter  in  their  boxes.  With 
the  utmost  precaution  we  crept  upon  the  summit,  and 
down  the  breastwork,  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rampart,  when  the  sentinel  made  his  quarter-hourly  cry 
of  ‘  Sentinelle,  prenez  garde  a  vous,’  similar  to  our  ‘  All’s 
well ;’  this,  though  it  created  for  a  moment  rather  an 
unpleasant  sensation,  convinced  me  that  we  had  reached 
thus  far  unobserved. 

“  I  then  forced  the  poker  into  the  earth,  and,  by  rising 
and  falling  with  nearly  my  whole  weight,  hammered  it 
down  with  my  chest ;  about  two  feet  behind,  I  did  the 
same  Avith  the  stake,  then  slipped  the  eye  of  the  Avell-ropc 
over  the  head  of  the  poker,  and  fastened  a  small  line  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  poker  to  the  loAver  part  of  the  stake  : 
this  done,  Ave  gently  let  the  rope  doAvn  through  one  ol 
the  grooves  in  the  rampart,  Avhich  receiA'es  a  beam  of  the 
drawbridge  Avhen  up.  I  then  cautiously  descended  this 
half  chimney,  as  it  Avere,  by  the  rope ;  Avhen  I  had  reach¬ 
ed  about  tAVO-thirds  of  the  Avay  down,  part  of  a  brick  tell, 
struck  against  the  side  and  rebounded  against  my  chest, 
this  I  luckily  caught  between  my  knees  and  carried  dow'ii 
Avithout  noise. 

“  I  crossed  the  bridge,  and  waited  for  Hunter,  avIio 
descended  AA^ith  equal  care  and  silence.  We  then  entered 
the  raA’elin,  proceeded  through  the  arched  passage  Avhich 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  AAuth  a  massive  door  leading  to  the 
upper  citadel,  and  Avith  my  picklock  endeavoured  to  open 
it  ;  but  not  finding  the  bolt  yield  with  gentle  pressure,  1 
added  the  other  hand,  and  gradually  increased  the  torcc 
until  by  exerting  my  Avbole  strength  something  broke. 
I  then  tried  to  tile  the  cutch  of  the  bolt,  but  that  being 
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cast  iron  the  file  made  no  impression  ;  we  then  endea-  ' 
voured  to  cut  away  the  stone  in  the  wall  which  receives  ^ 
the  bolt,  but  that  was  fortified  with  a  bar  of  iron,  so  that  ' 
It  was  impracticable ;  the  picklocks  were  again  applied, 
hut  with  no  better  success.  It  now  appeared  complete 
check-mate,  and,  as  the  last  resource,  it  was  proposed  to 
return  to  the  bridge,  slip  down  the  piles,  and  float  along 
the  canal  on  our  backs,  there  being  too  little  water  to 
swim  and  too  much  mud  to  ford  it.  Hunter,  with  the 
most  deliberate  coolness,  suggested  the  getting  up  the 
rope  again,  and  attempting  some  other  part  of  the  fort¬ 
ress.  In  the  midst  of  our  consultation,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  undermine  the  gate  :  this  plan 
was  no  sooner  proposed  than  commenced,  but  having  no 
other  implements  than  our  pocket-knives,  some  time 
elapsed  before  we  could  indulge  any  reasonable  hopes  of 
success ;  the  pavement-stones  under  the  door  were  about 
ten  inches  square,  and  so  closely  bound  together,  that  it 
was  a  most  difficult  and  tedious  process.  About  a  <|uar- 
ter  of  an  hour  had  been  thus  emi»loyed,  when  w’e  Avere 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  noise,  similar  to  the  distant  report 
of  a  gun,  echoing  in  tremulous  reverberations  through 
the  arched  passage,  and  as  the  sound  became  fainter,,  it 
resembled  the  cautious  opening  of  the  great  gate,  creating 
a  belief  that  we  were  discovered.  We  jumped  up,  drew 
back  towards  the  bridge,  intending,  if  possible,  to  steal 
past  the  gendarmes,  and  slip  down  the  piles  into  the  canal, 
but  the  noise  subsiding,  we  stood  still,  fancying  we  heard 
the  footsteps  of  a  body  of  men. 

“  The  recollection  of  the  barbarous  murders  at  Bitche 
on  a  similar  occasion,  instantly  presented  itself  to  my 
sensitive  imagination  ;  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
conflicting  sensations  which  rushed  upon  my  mind  during 
this  awful  pause.  Fully  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  discovery  and  of  falling  immediate  victims  to  the 
merciless  rage  of  ferocious  bloodhounds,  in  breathless 
anxiety  1  stood  and  listened,  with  my  knife  in  savage 
grasp,  waiting  the  dreadful  issue,  when  suddenly  I  felt  a 
glow  flush  through  my  veins,  which  hurried  me  on  Avith 
the  desperate  determination  to  succeed  or  make  a  sacrifice 
of  life  in  the  attempt.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  I 
turning  Avhen  footsteps  were  again  heard  ;  and,  in  a 
Avhispering  tone,  ‘  Boys.*  This  Avelcome  sound  created 
so  sudden  a  transition  from  desperation  to  serenity,  from 
despair  to  so  pleasing  a  conviction  of  success,  that  in  an 
instant,  all  was  hope  and  joy.  Reinforced  by  our  tAvo 
friends,  Ave  again  returned  to  our  Avork  of  mining,  Avith 
as  much  cheerfulness  and  confidence  as  though  already 
embarked  for  England.  They  told  us  the  noise  Avas 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  knapsack,  which  IVIansell, 
unable  to  carry  doAvn  the  rope,  had  given  to  Whitehurst, 
from  Avhom  it  slipped,  and  falling  upon  aholloAV-souiiding 
bridge,  between  tAvo  lofty  ramparts,  echoed  through  the 
arched  passage  Avith  sufficient  effect  to  excite  alarm. 
♦Vhitehurst,  Avith  much  presence  of  mind,  stood  perfectly 
stdlAvhen  he  landed  on  the  bridge,  and  heard  the  sentinel 
walk  up  to  the  door  on  the  inside,  and  stand  still  also  ; 
at  this  time,  they  Avere  not  more  than  four  feet  from  each 
other,  and,  had  the  sentinel  stood  listening  a  minute 
longer,  lie  must  haA^e  heard  Mansell  land. 

“  Ihreeof  us  continued  mining  until  half  past  ten, 
Avhen  the  first  stone  Avas  raised,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
the  second ;  about  eleven,  the  hole  Avas  large  enough  to 
allow  us  to  creep  under  the  door.  The  draAvbridge  Avas 

;  there  Avas,  hoAveA’er,  sufficient  space  betAveen  it  and 
the  door,  to  alloAV  us  to  climb  up,  and  the  draAvbridge 
being  sipiare,  there  was,  of  course,  an  opening  under  tlie 
«n’ch :  through  this  opening  we  crept,  lowered  ourselves 
down  by  the  second  rope,  which  Avas  passed  round  the 
chain  of  the  bridge,  and  keeping  both  parts  in  our  hands, 
landed  on  the  ‘  gardc-foux.  ’•  Had  these  bars  been 
taken  away,  escape  Avould  have  been  impossible  ;  there 

.  ^  **  1  be  ‘  garde-fonx*  are  two  iron  ban?,  one  above  the  otlier, 
chains  on  each  side  ol  the  bridge,  when  down,  ser- 
vuig  the  purpose  oi  huud-raih.** 


being  not  sufficient  rope  for  descending  into  the  ditch, 
lly  keeping  both  parts  of  it  in  our  hands,  the  last  man 
was  enabled  to  bring  it  aAvay  ;  other Avise  four  ropes 
\A’’()uld  have  been  necessary. 

“  We  then  proceeded  through  another  arched  passage, 
with  the  intention  of  undermining  the  second  door,  but, 
to  our  great  surprise  and  joy,  Ave  found  the  gendarmes 
had  neglected  to  lock  it.  The  drawbridge  Avas  up; 
this,  however,  detained  us  but  a  short  time  :  Ave  got  over, 
crossed  the  ditch  upon  the  ‘  garde-foux,’  as  before,  and 
landed  in  the  upper  citadel.  We  proceeded  to  the  north¬ 
east  curtain,  fixed  the  stake  and  fastened  the  rope  upon 
the  breastAvork  for  the  fourth  descent.  As  I  Avas  get¬ 
ting  down,  Avith  my  chest  against  the  edge  of  the  para¬ 
pet,  the  stake  gave  Avay.  Whitehurst,  Avho  Avas  sitting 
by  it,  snatched  hold  of  the  rope,  and  Mansell,  of  his 
coat,  Avhilst  I  endeavoured  to  grasp  the  grass,  by  Avhich 
1  Avas  saved  from  a  fall  of  about  Jiftij  feet.  Fortunately 
there  Avas  a  solitary  tree  in  the  citadel ;  from  this  a  se¬ 
cond  stake  was  cut,  and  the  rope  doubly  secured  as  be¬ 
fore.  We  all  got  doAvn  safe  Avith  our  knapsacks,  except 
Whitehurst,  who,  Avhen  about  tAVO-tbirds  of  the  Avay, 
from  placing  his  feet  against  the  rampart,  and  not  letting 
them  slip  so  fast  as  his  hands,  got  himself  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  position  ;  seeing  his  danger,  i  seized  the  rope, 
and  placed  myself  in  rather  an  inclined  posture  under 
him  ;  he  fell  upon  my  arm  and  shoulder  Avith  a  violent 
shock;  fortunately  neither  of  us  Av^ere  hurt:  but  it  is 
somcAvhat  remarkable,  that  Avithin  the  lapse  of  a  fcAv 
minutes,  Ave  preserved  each  other  from  probable  destruc¬ 
tion. 

“  The  vivid  imagination  of  the  indulgent  reader  will 
better  depict,  than  I  can  describe  our  feelings  at  this  mo¬ 
mentous  period  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Ave  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated  ourselves  upon  our  providential  success,  after 
a  perilous  and  laborious  work  of  three  hours  and  three 
quarters,  and,  in  the  excess  of  joy,  all  shook  hands.** 

Some  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  accuse  Mr  Boys  of 
allowing  a  little  too  much  scope  to  a  fertile  imagination. 
But  although  some  of  bis  narrations  are  not  a  little  mar¬ 
vellous,  Ave  do  not  think  he  is  liable  t(»  this  charge.  Even 
the  most  improbable  circumstances  Avhich  be  brings  for- 
AA^ard  are  always  within  the  range  of  possibility,  and 
Avhen  such  is  the  case,  Ave  think  that  the  caution  usually 
given  to  a  jury  might,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  given  to  the 
critics, — “  wherever  there  is  doubt,  let  the  author  have 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt.’* 

The  descriptions  of  Mr  Boys  are  verified  and  illustra¬ 
ted  by  numerous  excellent  lithographic  engravings,  where 
the  admiring  reader  may  behold  the  author  in  propria 
persona,  with  a  fur-cap  and  knapsack,  dropping  himself 
down  a  rampart  of  fifty  feet  in  height,  scrambling  over 
an  uplifted  drawbridge,  gliding  nimbly  along  a  pair  of 
slender  ijardcfnux,  which,  had  their  limber  proportions 
given  way,  would  have  hurled  him,  beyond  all  hope  of 
redemption,  “infinite  fathoms,’*  not  indeed  “  down  the 
rumbling  deep,”  but  down  the  dirty,  slimy,  quagmire  of 
a  ditch  ;  or  may  see  him  scampering  at  the  top  of  his 
bent  over  an  open  ploughed  field,  pursued  by  two  mount¬ 
ed  gensdarmes,  Avffiose  “  coursers  snuff  the  wind  ;”  or  pop¬ 
ping  the  said  fur -cap,  of  a  sunny  winter’s  morning,  out 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  “  warm  bed,”  whose  fea¬ 
thers  were  the  boughs  of  the  knotty  oak,  and  whose 
coverlet  was  a  foot-depth  of  snow ;  or  outwitting  a  couple 
of  silly  gensdarmes,  who  are  standing  in  their  military 
cloaks  and  slouched  Ctips  before  the  door  of  the  octroi, 
near  the  gate  of  Bruges.  These  engravings  are  really 
prettily  executed,  and  certainly  give  a  great  additional 
interest  to  the  volume. 

M  (!  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Boys,  for  whom  we  have 
formed  a  sort  of  affection,  wishing  him  rapid  promotion 
in  the  service,  and  hoping  that  his  next  volume  will  talk 
of  the  deeds  that  he  has  done,  and  not  alone  of  the  trials 
that  he  has  sufi’ered. 
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Prize  JAsfy  Public  pjcldhitinn  Dujf  o/’  ihc  Kdhiburtf/i  j 

Acudemijy  Pfidnjf  2dth  Julijy  18ol.  (Sold  at  the 

Janitor’s  I^odgc. ) 

We  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  Rector's  seventh 
annual  report,  which  is  appenfled  to  this  Prize  List,  and. 
that  for  the  purpose  of  reinarkinij,  without  any  disrespect 
for  this  excellent  institution,  that  its  learned  head  claims  far 
too  much  credit  for  it.  That  it  has  been  the  first  to  give 
“  a  more  marked  direction  to  the  minds  of  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration  of  Scotland,  to  the  importance  of  Grecian  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,”  we  admit,  and  honour  it  therefore. 
That  it  has  been  the  first  of  Scottish  schools  to  introduce  an 
earlier  combination  of  scientific  with  classical  studies — 
systematic  instruction  in  geography,  ancient  and  modern. 
— and  a  greater  attention  to  English  language  and  liter¬ 
ature  as  a  branch  of  education,”  we  unhesitatingly  deny. 
In  vigorously  and  successfully  inculcating  these  branches 
of  education,  the  Academy  of  Ayr  had  the  start  of  it  by 
more  than  the  fifth  part  of  a  century.  Nor  have  the 
Rectors  of  that  institution  been  men  without  name.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meikleham  of  Glasgow  was  succeeded  in  that  office 
by  Professor  Jackson  of  St  Andrews,  and  their  place  is 
now  worthily  filled  by  our  accomplished  friend  Dr 
Memes.  Many  other  institutions  throughout  Scotland, 
with  which  we  are  less  intimately  acquainted — the  ex¬ 
cellent  Academy  of  Perth  for  example — have  also  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  in  this  generous  race. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  little  want  of  candour  and  gene¬ 
rosity,  in  endeavouring  to  sink  their  merits  altogether. 
Re  it  remembered,  too,  that  the* alumni  of  these  institu¬ 
tions— natives  of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  not  a  few 
from  the  colonies — have  long  approved  themselves  in  active 
life,  while  not  one  scholar  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  has 
yet  commenced  it. 

We  speak  this  in  justice  to  others,  not  in  dispamge- 
ment  to  an  institution  whose  system  we  admire,  the  high 
talents  of  whose  teachers  we  know.  None  are  more 
willing  to  sound  its  praise  than  we,  if,  indeed,  we  could 
do  it  one-half  so  effectively  as  the  course  of  education 
described  in  these  pages,  as  pursued  within  its  walls,  and 
the  specimens  of  juvenile  talent  attached  to  the  narrative. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  compositions  show — all  that  such 
productions  can  show — intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
best  authors,  correct  taste,  vigorous  thought,  and  exten¬ 
sive  information.  The  English  poems  prove,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  that  the  power  of  Avriting  smooth  centos 
is  not  difficult  of  attainment,  but  several  evince  a  real 
}>oetical  vein.  We  may  be  allowed  to  submit  two  ex¬ 
tracts  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion.  One  is  from  a 
poem  entitled  “  Pitcairn’s  Island,”  by  Mr  John  Hors- 
brugh.  This  composition  is  totally  free  from  the  false 
glitter  of  words,  and  the  picture  in  the  second  stanza  of 
our  quotation  shows  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  a 
painter’s  eye ; 

Bright  rose  that  morn  upon  the  southern  seas, 

That  first  display’d  to  view  the  British  sail, 

Full  proudly  arching  to  an  untry’d  breeze. 

Now  as  faint  fades  each  night-born  shadow  pale, 

Tahiti’s  cliffs  the  gladsome  sailors  hail — 

The  true  Hesperides,  the  long-sought  land, 

TiOvelier  than  that  fair  isle  of  olden  tale. 

Where  false  Armida  Avaved  her  magic  Avand, 

Or  fair  Calypso’s  grot,  or  Circe’s  fatal  strand. 

Now  nearer  to  the  sjiilor’s  raptured  view 
Rise  the  high  cliffs  behind  fair  Matav’ai ; 

An  island  chieftain,  throned  in  state  canoe, 

With  active  paddles  cleaA'es  the  sunny  bay. 

And  leaA’es  a  Avake  to  mark  his  Avatery  Avay, 

Glancing  like  some  faint  quivering  stream  of  light; 

While  on  the  shore  light-hearted  maidens  play. 

And  dance  like  Sirens,  near  the  billoAvs,  Avhite 
With  angry  foam,  and  Avave  their  floAving  tresses  bright. 


“  And  from  that  time,  full  man\'  a  British  sail 
Bent  t(»  the  breeze  that  blew  to  Matawai, 

And  soon  the  uniutor’d  saA'age  loarn’d  to  hail 
The  gladdening  influence  of  a  better  day. 

Peace  reign’d  o’er  all,  and  lent  her  gentle  ray 
To  brighten  the  glad  beiim  of  Christian  light, — 

The  murderer  AA'opt, — the  Avarrior  bent  to  pray. 

No  more  the  valleys,  reeking  from  the  fight. 

Heard  tlic  fond  AvidoAV  mourn  her  husband’s  fallen 
might.” 

The  author  of  an  “  Ode  to  Echo,”  Mr  William  o. 
Daniel,  we  feel  ourseUxs  entitled  to  call  already  a  popi, 
and  the  reader  Avill  agree  Avith  us  Avhen  he  has  read  it 

Hail  !  vagrant  spirit  of  the  sky  ! 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  mountain  Avood  ! 

Whose  strains  of  liquid  melody 
Float  o’er  the  holy  solitude  : 

Wild  lovTr  of  the  ancient  caves 

That  skirt  the  unfrequented  shore, 

When  the  fretting  ocean  raves. 

And  the  foamy  tempests  roar ; 

•  The  lyre  of  univ’ersal  tone 

Can  imitate  each  A^ai’ied  measure. 

And  make  each  Avandering  note  its  own 
Of  joy,  or  grief-^or  pain,  or  pleasure. 

“  The  village  schoolboy  at  his  play 
On  a  summer  holiday. 

Loitering  in  the  leafy  Avood, 

Enamour’d  of  its  berries  rude, 

Whoops,  to  scare  the  snoAvy  doA^e 
Nestling  on  the  boughs  above, 

And  laughs  with  roguish  look  to  hear 
His  cry  come  back  upon  his  car, 

Then  shouts  his  joyous  carol  round. 

Till  all  the  neighbouring  glades  resound. 

“  When  the  vestal  train  is  kneeling 
On  the  holy  altar  stone. 

And  through  the  choir  the  hymn  is  pealing 
In  a  sweet  and  hallow’d  tone, — 

All  the  notes  in  union  blending, 

Ijike  sister  streams  at  silent  eA'en, 

To  the  raptured  spirit  lending 

The  choral  harmonies  of  heaven,— 

On  thy  harp  with  airy  finger. 

Thou  dost  raise  the  heavenly  lay, — 

In  the  far  aisles  its  echoes  linger. 

And  die  in  half-heard  notes  aAvay  ! 

‘‘  How  sAveet  at  moonlit  eA'c  to  lie 
Upon  some  balmy  breathing  steep. 

Whose  verdant  forehead,  lone  and  high. 

Looks  down  on  a  long  cottaged  dell. 

Where  the  simple  rustics  dwell. 

Buried  all  in  balmy  sleep,— 

When  the  smoke  hath  ceased  to  rise 
From  the  mossy  cottage  roof. 

And  nought  disturbs  the  droAVsy  skies 
But  the  hollow  trampling  hoof 
Of  some  lone  traveller’s  Avearied  steed, 

Pressing  home  with  eager  speed, — 

Or  the  long  but  distant  bark 

Of  sleepless  Avatch-dog,  through  the  dark  ; 

If  then,  perchance,  a  beauteous  strain 
Should  rise  along  the  silent  plain 
From  some  embowered  nook. 

And  swell  in  circling  note  along, 

Till  cA^ery  grotto  found  a  tongue. 

And  every  minstrel  mountain  took 
The  chorus  up — how  sAA’eet  unto  the  listening  car 
That  glorious  melody  to  hear. 

Soft  thrilling  through  the  azure  sky. 

So  fairylike — so  heavenly, 
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In  that  ddightrul  hour, 

As  if  ’twerc  borne  on  aiigel’s  wings 
From  some  fair  star  where  music  springs 
AVith  every  golden  dower, 

Where  every  honied  breeze  that  biow's, 

And  every  warbling  stream  that  Hows, 

Join  in  a  soft  melodious  song, 

To  charm  tlie  blissful  ears  of  the  undying  throng  !’* 

We  observe  among  the  list  of  prizes,  one  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  Academical  Club,  for  the  best  copy  of  liatiii 
verses,  and  carried  off  by  IMr  .James  U,  Swdnton.  This 
club  is  composed  of  such  alumni  of  the  Academy  as  ha¬ 
ving  completed  the  course,  have  «tuitted  one  year.  This 
is  an  excellent  bond  for  uniting  young  and  rising  spirits 

_ for  teaching  them  to  feel  each  other’s  power  and  worth 

—and  we  know  that  there  are  among  them  some  who 
will  make  themselves  be  heard  of  erelong.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  connexion  with  the  Academy  must  have 
a  most  beneficial  influence  both  upon  it  and  them. 


Dates  and  Distances  y  showing  lohat  maybe  done  in  a  Tour 

of  Sixteen  Months  through  various  Parts  of  Europe,  as 
performed  in  the  years  1829  and  1830.  London.  1831. 

Ik  his  preface,  the  author  of  this  volume  observes,  that 
when  he  was  projecting  the  tour,  Avhich  he  has  attempted 
to  describe,  he  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  satisfactory  route ;  for,  though  volumes  of  travels 
in  most  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  now  abound, 
the  writers  of  them  have  not  stopped  to  specify  particu¬ 
lars  useful  to  strangers  ;  and  ordinary  guide-books,  how¬ 
ever  numerous,  having  to  delineate  on  an  extensive  scale, 
seldom,  if  ever,  distinguish  those  places  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  compiler’s  personal  inspection  ;  hence, 
a  traveller,  ignorant  of  details,  is  liable  to  pass  over  much 
which  is  worth  seeing,  and  also  to  consume  his  time  on 
what  does  not  repay  its  expenditure.”  He  at  length, 
however,  fixed  on  a  route,  “  from  which  he  derived  so 
much  advantage,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  result  in  a  public  form,  for  the  accommodation 
of  others,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  a  regular 
book  of  travels  and  a  mere  dry  itinerary.” 

We  think  the  idea  of  the  author  a  good  one,  and  a 
book  such  as  he  ]>roposes,  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in 
our  language.  IMere  guide-books  are  usually  composed 
of  such  dry  materials,  that  though  every  traveller  reck¬ 
ons  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  pack  up  a  set  of  them  in  his 
portmanteau,  it  is  but  seldom  that  lie  can  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  wading  through  their  dulness,  or  of  search¬ 
ing  for  such  information  as  he  may  want  through  the 
inscrutable  maze  of  their  “  Indexes  and  tables  of  con¬ 
tents;” — and  books  of  travels  again  do  not  contain  the 
minute  details  of  which  it  is  quite  requisite  that  every 
tourist  should  be  in  possession.  To  compile  a  work, 
which  shall  take  a  middle  course  between  the  two,  is 
certainly  a  commendable  and  useful  undertaking ;  and 
though  we  have  some  fault  to  find  with  the  author  be¬ 
fore  us,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  his  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  successful  attempt  at  such  a  compilation. 

One  of  our  objections  is,  that  the  author  is  rather 
sweeping  in  his  conclusions,  and  often  brings  forward 
opinions  which,  in  our  judgment,  have  not  been  maturely 
weighed.  We  ourselves  deny  the  truth  of  the  following 
assertion,'  and  wc  refer  it  to  any  person  who  has  travelled 
much  in  Holland  to  say,  if  we  arc  not  justified  in  doing 
“  Having  entered  Holland,  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  for  extortion;  during  his  stay  in  Holland  he 
must  expect  but  little  civility  ;  and  until  he  quit  Holland, 
he  must  reconcile  himself  to  damp,  stagnation,  and  all 
the  disgusts  ot  an  impure  atmosphere.”  This  is  an  un¬ 
justifiable  aspersion  on  the  character  and  country  of  our 
Dutch  neighbours,  wlumi  we  always  found  to  the  full  as 
civil  as  other  people,  .ind  as  little  addicted  to  extortion  as 
other  imikecpers.  It  may  be  true.,  that  the  author’s 


landlady  presented  a  bill  which  he  thought  unjust,  and 
made  him  pay  it  too;  but  Avho knows  but  that  he  may  be 
the  very  reverse  of  the  generous  traveller  spoken  of  in 
Tristram  Shandy  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance  alone  that  all 
the  Dutch  are  uncivil  and  extortioners.  This  is  not  the 
proper  spirit  to  compose  a  book  such  as  that  before  us,  to 
do  justice  to  Avhich  the  writer  should  be  free  from  every 
sort  of  prejudice. 

Another  objection  we  have  to  him  is,  that  he  indulges 
in  the  introduction  of  matter  quite  foreign  to  the  design 
of  his  work.  Such  is  the  long  account  of  the  fight  he 
had  with  his  Creheim  landlady, — by  the  way,  lie  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  landladies, — which, 
besides  being  dull  in  itself,  is  completely  out  of  place. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  anecdotes,  generally,  which  he 
introduces,  may  be  said  to  be  misplaced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is  a  map,  of  which,  if 
we  follow  the  red  line  that  marks  the  traveller’s  route, 
we  may  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  may  be  done  in 
sixteen  months.  From  Paris,  we  trace  his  progress  away 
by  the  llhine  and  Hanover  to  Hamburg.  From  thence 
to  Copenhagen,  Fahluii,  Stockholm,  and  St  Petersburg. 
Then  to  AIoscow,  Warsaw,  Dantzic,  Berlin,  'riien  by 
Dresden,  Vienna,  &c.,  to  Genoa; — then  through  Swit¬ 
zerland  down  the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  then  to  (^alais, 
and  home.  If  all  this  were?rc//  done  in  sixteen  months, 
the  author  deserves  thanks  for  communicating  the  secret 
of  expedition. 

Independently  of  a  great  many  interesting  remarks  and 
information,  there  is  an  excellent  itinerary  appended  to 
the  volume,  which  of  itself  cannot  fail  to  render  it  useful 
to  travellers. 


A  System  of  Geography,  Popular  and  Scientific ;  or,  a 
Physical,  Political,  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  World 
and  its  various  Divisions,  By  .James  Bell,  Author  of 
“  Critical  Researches  in  Geography,”  and  Fditor  of 
“  Rollin’s  Ancient  History.”  Illustr.Tted  by  a  com¬ 
plete  series  of  Maps  and  other  Kngravings.  Vtdume 
V.  8vo.  Pp.  627.  Glasgow :  Arcliibald  Fullarton 
and  Co.  London:  Simjikin  and  Alarshall.  18.31. 

We  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  this  work  more  than 
once.  Every  new  volume  that  appears  serves  to  heighten 
our  opinion  of  the  diligence,  accuracy,  and  extensive 
learning  of  the  editor.  The  present  volume  contains, 
under  the  head  of  Asia,  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Korea,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  Asiatic  Islands  ; 
under  America,  British  America,  the  United  States,  the 
unexplored  (unsettled  ?)  tracts  of  North  America,  iVIexi- 
co,  and  the  Republic  of  Guatimala.  The  statistical  and 
historical  details  are  at  once  briefly  and  comprehensively 
given.  The  maps  are  neatly,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  yet 
had  occasion  to  consult  them,  accurately  executed.  The 
contents  of  the  concluding  portion  of  this  volume,  and 
what  will  form  the  contents  of  that  which  is  to  follow, 
are,  at  the  present  crisis,  particularly  important.  A 
digest  of  what  we  know  respecting  the  new  states  of 
Central  and  Southern  America,  is  at  present  a  desitlera- 
tum,  which  we  know  few  men  better  able  to  supply  than 
Mr  Bell. 


A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden ;  or.  An 
Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruit  and  ]  eg  (tables  culti¬ 
vated  in  Great  Dritain  :  7vith  Kalendars  of  the  work 
rtfiuired  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  By  (ieorge  Lindley,  C.  IM.  H.  S. 
8 VO.  Pp.  GOl.  London.  Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

Ik  the  g.'irden,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  department 
ot  human  industry,  fresh  experience  is  always  accumu¬ 
lating.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  garden(U‘’s  operatitms 
is  the  cause  of  this.  We  hail,  therefore,  with  pleasure, 
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every  contribution  to  horticultural  knowledge  which 
emanates  from  an  author  who  has  wedded  practice  to 
scientihc  attainments.  With  no  common  expectations 
did  we  open  a  work  upon  which  its  venerable  author  has 
expended  forty  years  of  preparation.  We  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  for  we  found  it  to  contain  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  fruit  of  a  ripened  experience,  sensibly  and  un¬ 
affectedly  expressed,  and  arranged  in  a  lucid  order.  Some 
valuable  remarks  upon  gardening  in  general  are  prefixed 
by  the  editor,  Mr  John  Liiidley,  assistant-secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  We  recommend  the 
work  to  every  man  who  values  good  fruit— and  who,  in 
his  senses,  does  not  ? 


FINE  ARTS. 

National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent 
Personages ;  particularly  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
With  Memoirs  hy  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  Parts  I. 
to  XXVIII.  London.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 
Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  Part 
XVI.  London.  Charles  Tilt.  1831. 

Portrait  of  William  Murray^  Esq,  of  PolmaisCy.  Lieut.^ 
Col,  Com,  of  Stirlingshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  Paint¬ 
ed  by  .John  Watson  Gordon.  Engraved  by  llodgetts. 
Edinburgh.  Alexander  Hill.  1831. 

Ewbank\s  Initiatory  Drawing  Ilooh,  Edinburgh.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hill.  1831. 

Althou(;h  we  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  successive 
numbers  of  the  first  of  these  works  as  they  appeared,  yet 
as  we  have  just  been  busied  sorting  them,  we  feel  much 
inclined  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  their  value  as  a 
whole.  The  engravings,  of  course,  vary  in  point  of 
beauty  and  value,  and  so,  W’e  suspect,  do  the  originals 
from  which  they  are  taken.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
work  contains  an  immense  mass  of  highly  chfiracterlstic 
likenesses — many  of  them,  and  particuLarly  those  after 
Lawrence,  eminently  beautiful.  We  have  at  times  been 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  editor  was  too  indiscriminate 
in  his  admission  of  claimants  to  notoriety  ;  but  after 
mature  reflection,  we  incline  to  think  this  the  safest  side 
to  err  on.  The  collection  will  go  down  to  posterity  a 
monument  of  the  mighty  and  diversified  power  of  intel¬ 
lect  Avhich  throbbed  in  Britain  during  our  day.  The 
gentleman  monarch  sits  here  beside  the  bland  artist  who 
stamped  his  image  for  after  ages, — the  medical  bear  be¬ 
side  the  specious  askance-looking  chancellor, — the  lofty 
patrician  beside  the  merchant  prince,  Angerstein,  who 
gave'its  form  to  Lloyd’s,  and  founded  what  is  now  the 
National  Gallery, — the  brilliant  orator  beside  the  less 
showy,  but  no  less  useful,  statesman.  All  are  there  as 
they  lived  and  breathed,  thought  and  acted.  What  a 
tumultuous  flood  of  proud  emotions  sweep  through  the 
breast  as  we  turn  from  one  illustrious  effigy  to  the  other  ! 
The  biographical  sketches  are  unpretending,  but  full  of 
Interest,  as  they  recall  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of 
each  individual.  Finally,  the  work  is  as  extraordinary 
ill  regard  to  its  cheapness,  as  the  elegance  of  its  execution. 

Part  XVI.  is  not  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  the 
I^andscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  “  The 
Cross  of  Melrose,”  by  Koberts,^is  a  pleasing  picture,  Avith 
much  homely  poetry  in  it.  “  The  High  Street  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,”  by  Stothard,  might  as  feasibly  have  been  called 
the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow.  The  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  mannered  to  a  fearful  degree,  and  repetitions 
besides  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  “  Lagg  Castle” — 
Ave  should  not  have  recognised  our  old  and  intimate  friend 
without  the  inscription.  The  background  is  utterly  un¬ 
like,  and  the  castle  has  no  more  resemblance  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  than  Avhat  one  square  tower  must  necessarily  have 
to  another.  The  middle-distance  is  good— the  rest  at 
once  feeble  and  harsh.  Nidpath  Castle”  is  a  good 
picture,  but  the  hills  are  not  like.  Two  of  the  engra¬ 
vings  lu  the  present  number  aie  by  London  ai  tists,  from 


sketches  by  J.  Skene,  Esq.  We  do  not  belicA^e  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  accurate  and  characteristic  views  by  means  of 
such  a  process,  even  though  the  original  draughtsman  be 
skilled  in  his  craft.  But  Mr  Skene  has  no  notion  of  art, 
as  witness  some  “  landscape  illustrations”  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  Avhich  he  perpetrated  some  time  ago.  I^et  us 
have  no  more  of  him.  We  observe  that  the  Avork  of 
Messrs  Fiiiden,  Avhich,  although  Ave  have  been  obliged  to 
chronicle  the  present  number  as  a  comparative  failure  ,  is 
at  once  beautiful  and  valuable,  Avill  be  concluded  in  four 
numbers  more. 

Hodgetts’  engraving  from  Watson  Gordon’s  picture  of 
the  Colonel  of  the  Stirlingshire  Yeomanry  is  exquisite  in 
its  management  of  light  and  shade  ;  and  the  face  is  more 
powerfully  expressed  than  we  could  have  conceived  possi¬ 
ble  in  mezzotinto. 

*•  Ewbank’s  Initiatory  Drawing  Book”  Avill  be  found 
of  great  use  in  academies. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  B.\THIN6. 

Py  Democritus  Tertius,  Esq, 

What  the  feelings  of  such  beings  as  are  in  Avhat 
is  denominated  eternal  pleasure,  and  Avho  know  no  pain, 
may  be,  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  imagine;  indeed,  it 
is  our  opinion,  that,  like  virtue  and  vice,  and  beauty  and 
deformity,  pleasure  and  pain  can  no  more  exist  individu¬ 
ally  and  abstractly,  than  pure  greatness  or  pure  smallness. 
This  theory,  however  much  it  may  be  sneered  at,  is  one 
remarkably  consolatory  to  those  Avho  Avish  to  go  through 
the  Avorld  Avith  satisfaction.  The  idea  that  every  un¬ 
fortunate  situation  may,  by  a  possible  comparison,  be 
changed  into  pleasure,  and  that  every  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  a  subject  of  pain,  is 
just  the  best  thing  possible  to  make  us  smoothen  over  with 
internal  contentment  the  edges  of  the  steps  Avhich  com¬ 
municate  the  one  feeling  Avith  the  other,  and  especially 
to  make  us  hold  as  not  equivalent  to  what  is  generally 
denominated  a  “  damn,”  any  of  the  ‘‘  ills  Avhich  flesh  is 
heir  to.” 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  generous  art  of  bathing 
without  perceiving  the  truth  of  these  rellections — the 
pleasures  of  this  recreation  proceed  entirely  from  a  con¬ 
trast  Avith  its  pains.  Let  us  Aveigh  both  for  a  minute  or 
two,  that  Ave  may  give  our  readers  an  idea  Avhich  side 
predominates. 

The  month  Ave  generally  commence  bathing  in  is  May 
— It  is  a  beautiful  spring  forenoon — the  buds  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  fioAvers  are  bursting  forth  in  luxuriance — unnum¬ 
bered  birds  of  all  earthly  hues  are  chirping  their  love- 
songs  in  the  air— there  is  not  a  single  cloud  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  sun  is  red  hot,  Avhile  there  are  no  leaves  upon 
the  old  ash-trees  in  the  avenue,  to  prevent  the  beams 
from  roasting  our  head— Avhat  can  a  man  do  V  he  must 
bathe.  Well,  away  Ave  go  to  the  sea-shore,  but,  as  the 
road  is  four  miles  long,  the  sky  has  a  little  time  to 
change — the  sun  has  been  oppressingly  sultry  for  the 
first  three  miles,  but  just  as  Ave  approach  pretty  near  the 
shore,  clouds  begin  to  arise — they  get  denser  and  denser ; 
when  we  are  on  the  beach  they  are  black  outright ; — now 
was  ever  any  person  so  annoyed  ?  but  are  Ave  to  go  back 
without  a  dip  after  an  hour’s  hard  Avalking  ? — not  Ave. 
We  begin  to  strip  before  a  foaming  sea,  Avhile  the  clouds, 
all  the  Avhile  looking  glum  as  death,  begin  to  spit  ^ 
shoAver.  Shivering  like  an  aspen  leaf,  Ave  skulk  towards 
the  AA^aA’e,  Avhich  startles  us  Avith  its  coldness  before  d 
has  reached  our  ankle.  Tacitly  we  pass  on,  till,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  pool,  almost  knee  deep,  and  when  ami 
begin  in  resignation  to  mutter  forth, 

“  There  is  society  Avhere  none  intrudes, 

In  the  deep  sea,” 

a  crab  has  caught  hold  of  our  great  toe.  This 
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never  cio ;  so  wc  try  to  get  into  water  deep  enough  to 
get  a  dive.  Down  our  head  goes  under  the  water  !  and 
what  do  we  see  there  ?-— something  with  two  eyes  sta¬ 
ring  us  in  the  face,  indescribably  terrific  ;  we  are  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  shore,  and  passing  hastily 
over  a  large  flat  stone,  which  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
blade  of  fresh  green  sea-weed,  we  are  precipitated  in  a 
most  awkward  manner  upon  the  surface  of  a  rock,  where 
the  spawn  of  mussels  project  like  a  thousand  needles. 
This  is  too  bad  ;  so  rising  up  in  agony,  we  look  about, 
and  find  the  tide  has  not  been  all  this  time  idle — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  evinced  by  our  hat,  which  is  taking  a  sail  out 
to  sea  to  meet  us.  Then  do  a  few  observations,  which 
need  not  be  here  repeated,  occur,  when  we  find  a  few 
articles  of  clothing  soaked  in  the  sea,  and  the  rest  sunk 
beneath  its  waves,  and  have  to  return  home  with  what 
raiment  is  granted  to  us,  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  in¬ 
terminable  rain,  happy  to  leave  a  shore  which  is  the  per¬ 
fect  picture  of  coldness,  desolation,  and  loneliness. 

Such  things  may  be  often  varied  by  others  of  an  equally 
pleasing  description — a  muddy  bottom,  which  covers  one’s 
legs  with  black  boots, — water  flags  and  weeds,  among 
which  one  sticks  like  a  fish  in  a  net, — having  to  walk 
half  a  mile  before  one  is  up  to  the  knees,  among  sharp 
shingle,  mussels,  or  round  pebbles,  which  have  made  one’s 
soles 

‘‘  As  soft  as  blubber.” 

But  still  worse  is  the  fierce  receding  tide,  which  carries 
the  feeble  swimmer  far  to  the  open  sea — the  white  shores 
fading  gradually  on  his  sight ;  apprehension,  fear,  despair 
— efforts  before  uncomprehended — apparent  miles  for  the 
yards  which  are  betwixt  one  and  the  shore — efforts  get¬ 
ting  feebler— the  rush  of  water  in  the  ears — the  waves 
poppling  down  the  throat — suffocation,  and  struggles— 
faint  lights  before  the  eyes — then  the  horrible  moment 
which  is  as  long  as  an  age,  and  then  insensibility,  and 
the  sickly  awakening  in  the  midst  of  the  application  of 
the  Humane  Society.  And  not  much  beneath  such  a 
scene  in  horror,  is  that  most  frightful  of  affections — the 
cramp,  when  the  muscles  are  roped  up  in  agony,  the 
limbs  become  immovable,  and  a  dread  of  something 
worse  than  death  comes  across  the  stoutest  heart. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  disagreeable  things  to  our 
midsummer  dips.  A  cloudless  day  in  the  end  of  July, 
sees  us  stripping  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or 
of  our  sandy  northern  bays,  whose  extremities  are  girt  in 
with  rocks,  or  of  some  sandy-bottomed  loch  deep  among 
the  mountains,  or  some  river  lined  with  green  banks, 
which  is  deep  and  transparent,  and  flows  gently  over  a 
fiat  smooth  floor  of  rock.  Here  let  us  not  merely  dip 
for  health,  but  enjoy  ourselv^es,  lolling  for  hours  in  luxu¬ 
rious  ease.  The  water  is  warm  as  new  milk,  and  every 
lave  invigorates  and  gently  cools  ;  here  we  may  swim 
for  ever  untired,  darting  with  a  calm  velocity  through 
the  unruffled  water,  or  reclined  upon  our  back,  and  borne 
upon  the  bosom  of  some  mighty  current ;  in  this  posture 
have  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  Dee,  or  the  Spey, 
when  the  summer  rains  from  the  mountains  have  swollen 
them  like  a  sea,  and  darted  like  an  arrow  through  the 
mighty  spate.  There  is  something  singularly  exciting  in 
this  amusement,  when  it  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
thing  like  safety  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  in  these  burning 
days,  the  lassitude  of  our  mind  finds  a  more  pleasant 
prospect  in  the  glassy  wave  of  the  lake  and  river,  with 
'iome  fine  prospect  in  our  eye,  the  small  trout  basking  in 
the  sun,  and  here  and  there  a  large  gurgling  splash, 
•innouncing  a  leap  by  the  monarch  of  the  freshwater 
Streams. 

One  more  iiathing  scene.  Fvening  is  by  no  means  the 
^ast  agreeable  period  at  Avhich  to  enjoy  this  exercise, 
although  many,  wc  know,  are  prejudiced  against  it,  and 
fidk  some  great  nonsense  about  health,  constitution,  after 
jhniier,  and  the  stomach.  Let  us  choose,  for  an  evening 
among  the  waters,  that  line  of  rocky  shore  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Moray  Frith,  terminating  at  Troup-head. 
The  sun  is  setting  across  the  waters,  and  from  behind 
thceicarcely-perceptible  summits  of  the  Ross-shire  moun¬ 
tains  casts  a  red  glow  upon  a  smooth  transparent  surface. 
A  boat  bears  us  a  mile  or  so  out  from  the  small  fishing 
village  of  Roxhearty,  which  hums  like  a  bee-hive  with 
the  bustle  of  the  fishermen  in  their  small  herring  vessels, 
departing  for  the  night’s  fishing.  Here,  after  having 
plunged  from  the  boat,  may  we  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of 
a  summer  evening.  The  two  mighty  promontories. 
Troup-head  and  Pennan-point,  throw  their  gigantic 
masses  oA^er  the  waters — beyond  them,  the  country, 
though  bare,  is  not  uninteresting — far  off  is  the  residence 
of  that  profound  and  nn forgotten  lawyer,  Lord  Garden- 
ston,  one  of  the  many  Avho,  by  their  vast  genius,  hav^e 
rescued  our  pure  but  much-oppressed  system  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  from  obloquy,  and  placed  it  at  least  on  a  level  Avith 
the  more  perplexed  and  overbearing  productions  of  the 
lawyers  of  England.  Near  that  is  the  celebrated  church 
of  Gamrie,  the  “  Kirk  of  Sculls,”  into  the  walls  of  which 
were  built  the  bones  of  the  Danes,  Avho  fell  in  the  field 
near  at  iiand,  called  Bloody  Pots.  Far  nearer  is  the  old 
church  and  manse  of  Pitsligo,  surrounded  by  a  few  beau¬ 
tiful  trees,  and  like  a  “  diamond  in  the  desert,”  compared 
to  the  sterility  around  ;  and  lastly,  among  those  iron 
rocks  is  a  small  narroAV  hole,  opening  from  the  Avidc 
ocean,  in  which  Avas  concealed  for  a  long  time  that  only 
virtuous  follower  of  the  cause  of  the  Pretender — the  good 
and  venerable  Lord  Pitsligo  ;  and  having  dreamt  over 
the  Avaters  about  all  these  things,  let  us  return  to  oiir 
boat,  and  take  off  a  cauker,  for  the  better  circulation  of 
our  blood. 

And  noAV  let  us  finish  this  with  observing,  that  bathing 
is  by  no  means  a  despicable  remedy  for  the  blue  devils 
next  day,  Avheii  people  return  home  at  midnight  after 
their  grog.  We  have  tried  it,  and  felt  its  efficacy. 

N.  Ji.  A  cigar  is  not  unpleasant  in  such  a  situatiou, 
and  an  experienced  swimmer  may  use  one  with  case  and 
safety. 


Va  tr'Taootdnv^ 

OR,  SCATTERED  NOTICES,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  MEN  OF 
ANTKiUlTY,  THEIR  .MANNERS,  MODES  OF  THINKING, 
ATOl’IITHEGMS,  &C. 

13ij  William  Tennant^  Author  of  “  Anster  Fair*''' 

Medon  and  Nileus,  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Codrus 
King  of  Athens,  disputed  regarding  the  succession  to  the 
government  of  their  father.  Medoii  happened  to  be  lame  ; 
and  Nileus  avoAved  that  he  would  not  submit,  hale-limbed 
as  he  was,  to  be  governed  by  his  brother,  Avho  Avas  debile 
in  both  legs.  As  the  dispute  Avaxed  furious,  and  the 
matter  could  not  be  settled,  it  api>eai*s,  otherwise,  they 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  grand  determiner  of  controv^ersies 
in  those  ages — the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Delphic  God 
himself.  The  sagacity  of  the  God  Avas  attested  by  the 
decision  he  uttered— that  albeit  Medon  Avas  lame,  he  was 
not  thereby  unfitted  to  govern  a  kingdom.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  sapient  sentence,  for  Avhich  lame  men  in 
all  ages  are  much  under  obligation  to  Apollo,  Medon  Avas 
croAvned  King  of  Athens,  and,  so  far  as  Ave  understand, 
reigned  long  and  happily.  The  greatest  honours,  how¬ 
ever,  paid  to  lameness,  Avere  practised  in  the  court  of 
Ethiopia.  When  the  king  happened  to  he  lame  or  mu¬ 
tilated,  it  Avas  a  point  of  honour  with  his  courtiers  and 
grandees  to  become  lame  also,  or  at  least  to  counterfeit 
an  appearance  of  lameness.  As  Alexander’s  parasites 
and  generals  held  their  necks  awry  in  imitation  of  their 
great  master,[so  the  magistrates  of  Ethiopia  hobbled  about 
on  crutches,  Ave  presume  in  imitation  of  their  lame  em¬ 
peror.  For  “  it  was  shameful,  it  Avas  unnatural,”  they 
said,  “  that,  participating  as  they  did  Avith  the  king  in  all 
good  things,  and  in  all  evil  things,  in  joy  aud  grief,  ho- 
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Hour  and  dishonour,  they  should  not  also  be  fellow-par¬ 
takers  with  him  in  those  comforts  and  discomforts  that 
proceed  from  hodily  constitution.*’ — As  we  are  on  thi)^n- 
teresting  subject  of  lameness,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a 
translation  of  a  Greek  epigram,  written  on  a  venerable 
old  lady,  whose  lameness  was  cured  by  bathing  in  a  foun¬ 
tain  near  mount  Etna : 

Hither  the  virtuous  spinster,  old  and  lame. 

Drawn  by  the  fountain’s  well-attested  fame, 

Came  hobblitig  on  her  oaken  staff,  to  try 
The  powers  Paeon ian  in  the  well  that  lie  : 

The  nymphs  that  gambol  round  the  sacred  rill. 

Whose  waves  with  greenness  garnish  Etna’s  hill, 
Smiled  ;  and  were  seized  with  pity,  as  they  spy’d 
The  spinster  speeding  up  the  mountain’s  side. 

Halting  and  crutch  upheld,  into  the  stream 
She  totter’d  feebly  down  ;  but  up  she  came 
Sound  and  hale-limb’d,a  brisk  and  blithesome  dame 
Her  darling  crutch,  that  long  her  hand  had  ply’d, 
(The  sceptre  of  her  lameness  and  her  pride,) 

She  to  the  nymphs  did  consecrate ;  and  they. 

Pleased  with  the  gift,  did  well  that  gift  repay. 

And  sent  her  crutchless  home,  rejoicing  on  her  way 


I 

iS 


Homer  describes  two  hogsheads  as  lying  beside  the 
throne  of  Jupiter,  the  one  full  of  evils,  the  other  of  bless¬ 
ings,  into  which  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  thrusting 
his  hands,  showers  down  the  contents  alternately  upon 
mankind,  and  even,  at  different  times,  on  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual.  Into  this  celestial  secret,  it  is  said,  that  Homer 
Avas  initiated  hy  the  Delphic  God  himself,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  the  bard  of  Smyrna  to  be  a  man  both  happy  and 
unfortunate,  one  born  to  participate  not  a  little  from  both 
hogsheads  ; — His  own  oracle  will  tell  it — 

Blest  and  unblest  I  The  gods  ordain  for  thee 
Both  joy  and  woe,  both  heaviness  and  glee 
'fhou  seek’st  thy  father’s  native  land  to  know ; 

Thou  can’st  not  knoAv  it;  ’tis  not  mine  to  show  ; 

The  islet  los  is  thy  mother’s  land  ; 

And  thy  death  there  shall  celebrate  its  strand  ; 
Enquire  no  more ;  yet,  of  the  fisher’s  snai’e, 

The  net  to  catch  thy  life,  O  bard,  beware  ! 


Ill  ancient  Greece,  Avhen  a  person  was  prosecuted  for 
any  crime  however  heinous,  even  that  of  murder,  he  had 
full  liberty,  even  after  having  made  his  address  to  the 
judges,  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  avoid,  by  expatriating 
himself,  the  consequences  of  a  capital  condemnation. 
J^emostheiies  gives  the  following  reason  for  a  lenity, 
which  in  modern  times  appears  so  singular.  These  ori¬ 
ginal  institutors  of  our  laws,  says  the  orator,  Avhosoever 
they  were,  Avhether  men,  or  heroes,  or  gods,  superadded 
not  to  the  misfortunes  of  human  aberrations  the  inflic¬ 
tions  of  a  severe  legislation  ;  but  humanely,  so  far  as 
they  could,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  by  the 
gentleness  of  their  legal  forbearance. 


On  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  stood  an  altar 
to  Minerva,  near  Avhich  the  judicial  proceedings  took 
place,  Avhereto  the  place  was,  from  the  days  of  Orestes, 
dedic^ited.  Beside  this  altar  lay  two  large  stones  cased 
4>vcr  Avith  silver,  upon  Avhich  stood  the  accusing  and  ac¬ 
cused  persons — the  one  stone  was  called  7Vie  stone  of  In- 
furi/,  the  other  The  stone  of  Impudence — two  most  empha¬ 
tic  titles,  characteristic  of  the  dispositions  and  passions 
that  lead  men  to  litigations. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  A  GERMAN  STUDENT. 

No.  II. 

HOW  TO  MANUFACTURE  A  STUDENT. 

Next  morning,  one  of  my  Mentors  called  to  offer  his 
services  in  the  important  undertaking  of  having  me  en¬ 
rolled  a  “  civis  academic.”  A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe 
Avere  offered  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  sat  sipping 
and  puffing,  laying  down  the  law  to  me  on  the  subject  cf 
my  studies  with  as  much  gravity  and  good  sense  as  if  he 
had  not  been  the  most  riotous  and  absurd  individual  in 
company  the  preceding  night. 

“  Let  me  see— you  propose  to  study  Cameralla  ' — ^ah, 
1  know  all  about  it,  although  the  old  boy  at  home  will 
make  a  lawyer  of  me.  You  must  make  yourself  so  far 
acquainted  Avith  the  law  that  you  can  speak  of  it  Avitbont 
uttering  absolute  nonsense.  You  must  know  as  much 
about  natural  history  as  Avill  keep  you  from  staring  and 
betraying  your  ignorance  Avhen  the  miners,  or  the  fo¬ 
resters,  come  OA^r  you  Avith  their  long  names.  You  must 
study  diplomacy,  that  you  may  knoAV  to  detect  forged 
charters — or  perhaps  to  jirepare  one  by  a  time  ;  finance, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  bamboozle  the  prince  avIipu  he 
enquires  too  curiously  into  the  ministers’  goings-on  ;  and 
belles  lettres,  to  please  the  ladies. 

‘‘  Well — you  may  choose  for  yourself — but  the  usual 
routine  is  the  safest.  You  hear,  this  Semester,  ‘  Juris- 
tische  Encyclopa'die.’f  Hugo  may  do  Avell  enough  if  you 
AA'isli  to  hear  fine  philosophical  disquisitions  after  you 
understand  the  subject,  but  Bauer’s  y^our  practical  man 
— yes,  you  attend  him.  Then  it  is  as  Avell  to  get  the 
‘  Institutes’]:  over — these  you  may^  hear  l)y  Guschen. 
Old  Blumenbach  is  the  boy  AAdio  Avill  laugh  y'ou  into  a 
liking  for  natural  history^,  so  ymu  shall  attend  him.  And 
then” - 

1  here  interrupted  him,  by’’  modestly  insinuating  1 
should  like  to  attend  a  course  of  history^. 

Ah  !  so !  Then  little  Saalfeld’s  your  man.  And 
noAV  it  is  time  to  be  marching  to  old  Ulrich — Have  you 
the  dollars  ?” 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Ave  sallied  forth. 
It  Avas  about  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  and  the  students  Avere 
thronging  out  from  the  early  lectures.  You  have  been 
in  Germany^  my  good  Editor,  and  knoAV  our  fashion 
of  feeding — a  single  cup  of  coffee  Avhen  avc  get  up  in  the 
morning,  and  a  dcjeiiner  d  la  fourchette  at  nine  or  ten. 
The  more  assiduous  students  alloAV  themselves  in)  time 
for  this  repast ;  but  as  each  professor  lectures  in  his  owui 
house,  or  in  a  convenient  room  hired  in  any  corner  ot 
the  town  he  pleases,  they’  seize  the  opportunity  of  the 
first  confectioner’s  shop  to  purchase  a  piece  of  cake,  Avbich 
they  munch  as  they  go  along,  carrying  their  huge  jjort- 
folios  .all  the  Avhile  under  their  arm.  Wc  encountered 
several  of  these  peripatetic  masticators  on  our  way,  and 
to  me,  a  stranger,  the' sight  Avas  not  a  little  imposing. 

Wc  found  Ulrich,  the  suh-rector,  at  his  receipt  ofeus* 
tom.  Our  interview  Avas  brief  and  monosyllabic.  “  ^our 
passport.”  I  handed  it  to  him.  “  Your  name  is  — — 

Your  father’s?” — “ - “  His  profession?” — “ 

chant.” — “  Enter  y’our  oavii  name  and  his  in  this  cata¬ 
logue.  So  !  Here  is  your  burgess-ticket, §  and  a  copy 
the  laAVs.  Take  it  to  the  rector  magniffeus.  Stay,  it 
is  customary  on  this  occasion  to  give  something  to  the 
town’s  charitable  fund.” — “  Tavo  dollars  is  enough/ 
Avhispered  my  companion.  I  disbursed  the  sum,  aial 
Ave  quitted  the  .Tpartmeiit. 


*  To  go  through  the  eoiirse  prt*s<*ril)ed  tho«e  who  |*r<‘iH)<e  I'* 
serv4i  the  state  in  the  departineiit. 

f  A  preliminary  elas>  attended  by  students  ot  law,  in  ^vhl< 
an  eneyelopa*dia<’al  view’  of  all  the  studies  requisite  for  a  lawyer 
is  given.  . 

X  A  <’oiirse  of  h'ctures  lui  tin*  Institutes  ot  Koiiian,  or,  a^  u 
called  in  .''cotland,  (Mvil  Lau'.  . 

§  A  student  in  (ierinany  is  “  Acadeinischer  Biirger.’’  ilesUiu-.b 
under  the  jurbdictioii  of  the  uiiiveroity  authorities  alone. 


.^1 
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The  rector  niagnificus  for  that  year  was  a  celebrated 
classical  scholar.  I  felt  at  once  that  I  had  to  do  with  a 
(lilferent  sort  of  person  from  him  I  had  just  left.  A 
loose  morning  gown  was  wrapt  about  his  tall  emaciated 
person.  A  high  black  velvet  cap  surmounted  a  tine  Ko- 
maii  profile,  sunken  cheeks,  dark  eyes,  with  rather  a  ten¬ 
der  expression.  He  bowed  courteously,  but  did  not  rise 
„j,on  our  entry.  After  some  indifferent  conversation,  he 
recapiUilated  my  chief  duties  as  student — pointed  out  in 
energetic  terms  the  folly  and  danger  of  secret  associations 

_ and  concluded  by  telling  me  that  a  late  enactment  of 

the  university  required  that  every  stinbuit,  on  matricu- 
liiting,  should,  instead  of  taking  an  oath,  pledge  his  hand 
and  word  of  honour  to  the  rector  to  <abstain  from  such 

unions. 

There  was  an  earnestness  and  paternal  benignity  in 
the  manner  of  this  venerable  man  that  affected  me  much. 
I  gave  the  jdedge  Avith  enthusiasm.  Would  to  CJod  that 
I  imd  kept  it  ! 

He  signed  my  matriculation  ticket,  and  1  was  a  stu¬ 
dent — a  lluiisc  H, 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

MAzrrPA’s  ‘‘  Wild  Horse”  has  turned  out  but  a  tame 
concern,  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  is  not  to  be 
compared  Avith  the  Avorst  of  “  the  quadrupeds.”  He  first 
walks  on,  rears  once,  and  then  stands  still.  He  next  trots 
lip  a  sort  of  terrace,  for  all  the  Avorld  as  Ave  ha\'e  seen  an 
Irish  hod-carrier  perform  a  similar  feat.  Afterwards 
he  stalks  upon  the  stage  as  leisnrelj’^  as  the  ghost  in 
**  Hamlet,”  stopping  to  alloAV  Yates  to  deliver  a  melo¬ 
dramatic — Anglicc,  nonsensical — speech  from  his  back,  and 
then  is  Avith  some  diliiculty  hauled  off  again.  Why  need 
Ave  pause  to  describe  the  Avhole  of  his  progress?  He  com¬ 
pletes  his  task  by  galloping  doAvn  an  inclined  plane,  Avhich 
l>y  a  bad  pun  is  called  “  the  steppes  (steps)  of  Tartary.” 
In  short,  the  thing  is  a  failure,  because  the  manager  has 
attempted  to  represent  the  unrepresentable.  What  the 
playbills  call  “  Tableaux,”  are  not  tableaux  in  any  sense 
of  the  AV’ord.  The  dialogue  is  the  Avorst  that  Ave  have 
lieard  in  any  melodrama.  We  liaA’c  expressed  ourselves 
thus  leniently,  out  of  respect  for  Yates’  feelings,  avIio  evi¬ 
dently  prides  himself  on  the  spectacle.  On  the  back  of 
the  horse  he  certainly  does  look — ‘‘  A’ery  like  a  Avhale.” 

The  little  ballet  of  “  Patrick  and  Nora”  is  not  exactly 
—what  the  playbills  call  it — neiv ;  hut  it  is  somewhat 
more,  it  is  good.  Vedy  danced  in  it  more  like  her  former 
self  than  Ave  have  yet  seen  her.  Paseke,  too,  aa^ts  excel¬ 
lent — and  D’ Albert  outdid  himself.  T'he  dancing  of  the 
trio  in  this  piece  might  afford,  Avhat  stage-dancing  very 
seldom  <loes,  admirable  studies  for  a  painter.  Sanders’s 

leather  Luke”  AA^as  ‘‘  the  A'ery  moral”  of  a  hedge  priest : 
and  King,  in  Darlg/y  Avas  a  broth  of  a  hoy — one  equally 
at  home  jigging  it  on  a  harn-iloor,  or  handling  hisalpeeii. 

Alfred. 

P.  S.  and  N.  11.  We  hav’e  heard  some  call  in  question 
tlie  propriety  of  Mr  Stoker’s  Avalking  througli  one  of  the 
tlances.  !\Ir  S.  acted  AAdth  his  usual  tact,  discmmineiit, 
modesty,  and  good  taste.  He  AA^as  peiTorming  the  part 
ot  a  captain,  and  he  has  heard  that — ‘‘  the  Tenth  don’t 
dance.” 


the  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Regent's  Parh^  London^ 
^Tondag,  August  8,  18.‘H, 

Despite  of  our  most  valuable  advice  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Avhicli  a<lvice  has  been  urged 
and  re-urged  by  all  our  respectable  contemporaries, 
monthly,  AA'eekly,  and  diurnal,  Air  IMorris  lias  not  only 


attempted  opera  and  perpetrated  tragedy,  hut  still  persists 
in  giving  us  so  much  for  our  money,  that  the  perform¬ 
ances  are  A^ry  rarely  concluded  before  Avhat  are  faceti¬ 
ously  designated  “  the  little  hours  ;”  and  his  playbills,  to 
be  accurate,  instead  of  having  merely  the  Avords— “  this 
evening  Avill  be  represented,”  should  also  contain,  about 
the  middle  of  them,  ‘‘  after  Avhich,  to-morrow  morning^ 
Avill  be  performed  a  farce  and  an  interlude  !”  To  he 
serious,  this  is  an  evil  Avliicli  is  so  prodnctiA^e  of  other 
evils,  that,  if  the  chamberlain  have  the  power  to  inter¬ 
fere,  it  is  high  time  that  his  Grace  of  Devonshire  deser¬ 
ved  Avell  of  all  ])lay-goers,  by  teaching  Mr  IMorris  man¬ 
ners.  Airs  Charles  Gore’s  comedy  of  “  The  School  for 
Coquettes”  has  been  a  complete  hit ;  for  though  it  has  the 
common  fault  of  all  young  Avriters,  that  of  having  too 
many  characters,  several  of  Avhich  must  therefore,  per¬ 
force,  be  giA'cn  to  A’ery  inferior  performers,  still  the  lead 
iiig  parts  are  all  adinirably^  sustained  ;  and  it  has  draAvn 
excellent  houses  for  nineteen  successive  eA’^enings.  Airs 
Glover  and  Aliss  Taylor,  and  Alessrs  W.  Farren,  Coopei’, 
F.  Vining,  and  II.  Wallack, /lar  CA’CcZ/rz/cc,  deser\'e  eAX*ry 
encomium.  Of  Poole’s  new  “  /Scwu-historical”— as  he 
affectedly  calls  it — play  of  “  Aladame  du  Harry,”  Ave 
cannot  conscientiously  speak  A'ery  highly  ;  it  being  to 
the  last  degree  larmoyantc  and  tedious.  If  in  tAvo  acts, 
instead  of  three,  it  might  haA^e  been  endurable ;  hut 
though  there  are  some  few  good  situations,  and  some 
(dmracters  of  it  ai’e  Avell  acted,  as  a  Avhole,  it  is  A^ery  lar 
from  Avliat  Ave  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  author  of 
“  l^aul  Pry.”  To  make  bad  Avorse,  indeed,  the  parts  of 
some  of  the  French  noblesse,  of  lUuwien  regime  too,  were 
allotted  to  gentlemen  avIu)  looked  “  as  if  nature’s  journey¬ 
men  had  made  them,  and  not  made  them  Avell,  tliey 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably  !”  The  play  is,  how¬ 
ever,  already  cashiered ;  having  been  acted  four  times 
only.  A  new  farce,  to  be  entitled  “  Fricandeau,  or  the 
Coronet  and  the  Cook,”  is  promised  for  Tuesday  next, 
Avhicli,  if  it  realize  green-room  hopes  and  predictions, 
Avill  do  Avonders  ;  hut  on  such  authority  Ave  augur  not. 
The  scenery  at  this  house,  both  new  and  old,  is  so  u(- 
terly  nnworth)’’  of  a  theatre  royal,  that  Ave  decline  al¬ 
luding  to  it  further,  to  preclude  our  using  language  Avhich 
Ave  are  too  polite  to  approve  of. 

Air  Arnold’s  English  Opera  Company,  at  the  Adel- 
phi,  is,  Ave  ave  truly  happy  to  say,  succeeding,  because 
Ave  honestly  believe  that  the  success  is  amply  merited, 
though  Ave  cannot  eulogize  all  the  novelties.  Heriiard’s 
‘‘  Old  Regimentals”  is  an  interesting  trille,  as  AA'ell  writ¬ 
ten  as  it  is  Avell  acted  ;  and  little  Aliss  i\mle,  in  her 
namesake’s  bagatelle  of  “  Old  and  Young,”  has  jdayeil 
quite  as  Avell  as  her  jircdecessor,  Clara  Fisher,  in  tfie 
same  part  of  the  “  Four  AIoAvbrays.”  Air  Collins,  the 
English  Paganini,  is  certainly  a  very  AA'onderful  fiddlcM*, 
hut,  Avith  all  due  reverence  be  it  written,  Ave  think  his 
exhibition  rather  infra  dignitale  for  our  friend  Arnold. 
Air  Fitzball’s  “  Haunted  Hulk”  is,  in  our  private  opi¬ 
nion,  a  very  poor  affair ;  but,  as  the  public  crowd  to  see 
it,  and  apjilaud  it  Avlien  they  do  see  it,  Ave  are  far  from 
Avishing  to  press  our  sentiments  in  opposition  to  theirs. 
H  is  last  opera  of  “  The  Sorceress,”  though  in  ju’osiq 
verse,  and  story,  equally  below  par,  by  the  aid  of  excel¬ 
lent  music  by  Rics,  and  admirable  singing,  purticulaily 
by  Aliss  H.  CaAvse  and  Air  II.  Phillips,  Avas  completely 
successful,  and  Avill,  avc  have  no  doubt,  run.  The  scenery 
and  stage  appointments  are  all,  and  always,  excellent. 
A  neAV  operetta  is  announced  for  Alonday  next ;  arul 
Peake’s  melodrama  of  “  The  Evil  Eye,”  including  Misses 
Kelly  and  Poole,  and  Alessrs  O.  Smith  and  John  Reeve, 
in  its  very  strong  cast,  Avill  immediately  succeed  it. — Of 
the  minor  theatres,  Astley’s  alone  is  tYry  prosperous  :  the 
Surrey  and  the  Royal  Pavilion  are  doing  tolerably  ;  hut 
the  Coburg,  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  the  Little  (’ity  'I'licatre, 
are  any  thing  hut  crowded.  Covent- (uinlen  and  Driiry- 
I.ane  are  already  making  active  preparations  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  winter  season,  at  a  greatly  reduced  scale  ot 
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expenditure  ;  and  the  ondit  is,  that  the  ceremonial  of  the 
C(»ronation  is  preparing,  after  some  fashion  or  other,  at 
every  theatre  in  the  metropolis. 

Pcvcfltntc  Somerset. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SONG. 

Written  on  the  presentation  of  a  Ten-Gallon  China  Punch  Howl, 
sent  from  Canton,  to  the  Kinf^rsbarns  Golf  Club,  hy  Captain 
Alexander  Corstorpliin,  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  ship 
Ernaad. 

Tiy  Chariot  Gray^  Esq.  laie  Captain  of  the  Club, 

Welcome,  thou  large  capacious  Bowl, 

From  o’er  the  boundless  sea. 

And  blessings  on  the  Chinese  soul 
That  made  and  modelPd  thee. 

I'rom  bowls  like  thee  the  giant-men 
'I'hat  lived  before  the  flood 
Were  wont  their  mighty  draughts  to  drain, 

And  moistify  their  blood. 

Brimful  thou  stand’st— a  depth  profound— 

An  ocean  in  expanse, 

In  which  the  moon  and  stars  around 
“  Can  see  themselves  at  oncj?.’* 

Where  is  the  son  of  Anak’s  race, 

^  * 

With  deep  and  thirsty  soul. 

Could  fold  thee  in  his  huge  embrace, 

And  drain  thee,  giant  bowl? 

Some  bards  have  made  a  mighty  fuss, 

And  many  a  stanza  penn’d, 

'I'o  prove  the  sum  of  human  bliss— 

“  A  bottle  and  a  friend 
But  though  I  love  the  flow  of  soul. 

And  fly  at  friendship’s  call, 

() !  give  me  but  this  ample  bowl, 

I’ll  spurn  at  “  bottles”  all. 

Come,  Bacchus,  come  !  thou  jolly  god  ! 

So  famed  for  wine  and  glee. 

And  quit,  for  once,  thy  bright  abode, 

This  bowl  of  bowls  to  see. 

Say,  what  are  tumblers?  what  are  jugs? 

They  tempt  not  me  to  sing ; — 

Ye  poets,  come,  and  lay  your  lugs 
In  mair  than  Pindus*  spring,  j 

I’ve  lived — but  never  hoped  to  see — 

Though  I’ve  been  blithe  and  boon — 

“  A  bowl  of  punch,  that,  like  a  sea, 

Could  soom  a  lang  dragoon  !” 

Then  hence  with  every  paltry  glass, 

And  golden  goblets  bring,— 

While  each  man  drinks  his  Friend — his  Lass— 

His  Country  and  his  King  ! 

While  here  we  stand  in  marshaird  ranks, 

One  cup,  with  three  times  three, 

One  brimming  cup  of  heartfelt  thanks, 

To  Sandy  o’er  the  sea  : 

Where’er  he  roam — how’e’er  remote— 

To  Indus  or  the  Pole — 

Corstorjihin's  name— be’t  ne’er  forgot, 

Beside  this  flowing  bowl ! 

Auynst  Qthy  1831. 


And  sadly  sighs  along  the  breeze, 

Like  sounds  which  Paradise  reveals. 

To  waft  the  soul  away — away 
To  regions  of  eternal  day. 

So  softly  sweet !— the  note  appears 
The  music  of  a  seraph’s  wing. 

Who  from  this  scene  of  hopes  and  fears, 

To  happier  worlds  is  wandering. 

And  slowly  sails  ’mid  the  twilight  sky 
To  a  home  of  endless  ecstasy. 

And  as  the  breeze  is  passing  on. 

With  wilder  music  from  the  strain. 

It  seems  as  if  that  seraph  one 
Were  herald  of  a  countless  train, 

Who  scatter  music  their  track  behind, 

To  die  like  these  notes  on  the  cold  night  wind. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


THE  iEOLIAN  HARP. 

Hark  !  how  amid  the  rustling  trees 
The  wind-barp’s  note  so  gently  steals. 


Mr  Alartc  Watts  is  about  to  publish  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  the 
Glass  of  Agrippa,  uiul  other  Poems.  'J’1m»  work  will  be  illustra. 
ted  by  from  thirty  to  forty  line  engravings,  from  paintings  by  our 
first  artists. 

A  iiu^dal  of  the  late  Mr  Roscoe  is  about  to  be  issued  at  Liver, 
pool. 

lioxnox.  —  Sonu?  friends  of  Gdtbe,  members  of  the  Literary 
Union,  have  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  a  seal,  to  be  presented 
to  him  oil  his  approaching  birthday.  It  is  heantifnlly  executed, 
and  bears  a  device  from  his  own  works.  The  cost  is  thirty 
guineas. — Mr  Black  is  employed  in  making  a  catalogue  of  the 
hooks  and  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Library.  This  collection  is 
valued  at  L.10,0(X1.  Mr  Black  has  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his 
labours,  many  important  MSS.  not  heretofore  known  to  tlie 
public.  It  is  expected  that  many  more  will  be  discovered  as  lie 
proceeds,  and  that  such  as  are  of  snfiicient  value  will  be  printed. 
— Croly  has  had  the  title  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin. — An  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
ornithological  specimens,  chiefiy  of  the  birds  of  the  North  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  exhibiting  in  Bond  Street.  It  Inis  cost  the  indefatigable 
proprietor  the  labour  of  many  years. — A  M.  C.  Moulin  is  exliibit. 
ing  a  large  model  of  the  'fheatre  Francais.  It  is  the  work  of  eight 
years,  un<l  completely  familiarises  the  spectator  with  themy.stery 
(»f  sceaie-shifting. 

Liverpool. — The  annual  dinner  of  our  Academy  is  fixed  for  Sa¬ 
turday  the  1:5th ;  the  Exhibition  opens  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 
A  ticket  to  the  dinner  admits  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  the  private 
view  on  Friday.  Thomas  Brancker,  Es(|.,  onr  present  Mayor, 
presides  at  the  banquet.  The  approaching  Exhibition  promises  to 
equal  any  of  its  predecessors.  Fine  specimens  have  been  contri- 
buted  by  the  very  first-rate  metropolitan  artists,  and  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  works  of  those  who  reside  amongst 
ns.— On  Monday  was  a  week,  the  Liverpool  Musical  Society  gave 
their  thirty-third  concert  in  the  school-room  of  the  Welsh  Charity. 
'I’be  efficiency  of  the  orchestrar— composed  entirely  of  amateurs— 
would  do  credit  to  professional  performers.— The  public  imuding 
of  tin*  friemls  of  Roscoe,  to  Mdiieh  I  briefly  advertinl  in  my  last, 
was  respectably,  th<mgh  not  numerously  attended.  John  Foster, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Dr  Traill  moved  the  resolutions  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  full  of  fine  feeling.  He  was  ably  seconded  hy 
Mr  Wallace  Currie.  The  resolutions  were  to  this  effect : — That 
the  fame  of  Roscoe  has  shed  a  liLstre  over  his  birth-place,  and 
attracted  strangers  from  every  quarter  id’  the  world  ;  That  the 
meeting  is  also  desirous  of  expressing  its  admiration  of  Roscoe 
a  philanthropist  and  friend  of  civil  and  religions  liberty :  That  the 
meeting  is  anxious  to  join  with  his  friends  and  admirers  to  erect 
.ffome  tribute  to  his  memory  :  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  Public 
Monumeut  be  erected  to  him  in  some  conspicuous  situation, 
“  which  may  at  mice  be  ornamental  as  a  work  of  art,  and  adapt¬ 
ed,  if  possible,  to  some  useful  purpose:”  That  a  committee  heap- 
pointed,  ami  a  subscription  entiTed  into.  Mr  J.  B.  Yates  called 
the  attention  of  tin*  meeting  to  the  fact  that  Roscoe  was  self-edu¬ 
cated,  and,  with  a  view  of  holding  out  an  example  to  the  rising 
generation,  proposed  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
tiie  meeting  on  this  point,  which  was  adopted.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  in  the  room  after  the  meeting.— 
That  stupendous  edifice,  the  new  Custom-House,  is  making  rapid 
progress.  The  building  is  to  be  of  the  Ionic  order,  ivitli  iinmeD':e 
porticoes  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  entrances.  'I’lie  centre  of 
the  building  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  splendid  dome. 


